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BY PERMISSION OF THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 
VENETIANS. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LUKE FILDES, R.A. 








THE SCHOOLMISTRESS OF HAVEN’S END. 


BY ELLA EDERSHEIM OVERTON. 








HE UTTERED A STRANGLED CRY. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE PARISH DOCTOR. 


HE news of Henrietta Rankes’s elopement 
made a nine days’ wonder for the neigh- 
bourhood, and proved the staple of village- 

talk for many weeks to come. Now that the 
‘vent had actually occurred, there were many 







who had “‘ guessed as much all along.” Mrs. 
Day’s sphinx-like knowledge was the despair 
of the people. But Mrs. Potten’s Maudie had 
met the lovers walking in the fields the evening 
before the escapade, and this fact, well 
advertised by that enterprising saleswoman, 
drew such a flock of patronesses to the little 
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shop that the good woman was soon left with 
nothing to retail but the incidents of this 
encounter. 

‘‘’Er were takin’ on somethin’ hawful, so 
Maudie do say,” Mrs. Potten repeated for the 
thirtieth time to an enthralled triplet of would- 
be customers, as Joan entered the shop in quest 
of matches. ‘And ’e a-cossettin’ and a-com- 
fortin’ of ’er as pretty as you med like. I 
’aven’t a match left, miss, but no doubt you 
could get ’em to Muss’ Black; ’er do mostly 
keep them.” 

Joan could find no further excuse for inter- 
rupting the gossip, and turned homewards. 
On the way she was overtaken by Dr. Drage, 
pushing his bicycle and looking very hot and 
dusty. He greeted her friendlily. 

‘*T’ve had an accident and punctured my 
tyre,” he explained. ‘And it'll take half an 
hour to get it right. Such a nuisance!” 

‘‘Come and have some tea with me,” 
suggested Joan with instinctive hospitality. 
‘** And while you are having it Charlie shall run 
for Job Prior, and he will put the matter right 
at once. He is very clever at bicycles, and has 
put several little things straight for me. I 
know he’s at home to-day, for I saw him in his 
allotment half an hour ago.” 

‘* What a good angel you are!” Dr. Drage 
said heartily. ‘‘ And I suppose ‘ Charlie’ is my 
little patient. I have meant for some time to 
call and see him, since you have never vouch- 
safed to send me any further report of him.” 

Joan blushed somewhat guiltily. 

‘*There was nothing to report,” she said. 
** You shall judge for yourself now.” 

‘**T am afraid you thought me hard and 
unsympathetic over the boy, Miss Harding,” the 
doctor pursued in a lower voice. ‘‘I have often 
thought since that I must have seemed so— 
that, indeed, I was so to you on that occasion. 
I think it is one of the dangers of our profes- 
sion, to grow callous and indifferent. We get so 
inured to suffering, and hardened against decep- 
tion, which the poor man perpetually tries to 
practise on the parish doctor. But, in your 
case, I neither felt callous nor sceptical, though 
my unfortunate manner may have led you to 
believe that I was both. I have many times 
wished for an opportunity of explaining this to 
you—especially since I have learned more of 
your work here in my visits to this place. 
Believe me, Miss Harding, that you have my 
deep sympathy and respect for what you are 
trying to do.” 

Against her will Joan’s eyes were drawn to his 
face, and she found herself admitting that the 
countenance which she had mentally charac- 
terised as harsh could look wonderfully gentle. 
Joan was too unself-conscious to interpret his 
words as meaning anything complimentary to 
herself. So, very frankly, she smiled at him 
across the unromantic barrier of bicycle, and 
said : 

*“We ought to have sympathy with each 
other; for, from what I gather in the village, you 
are doing for the people in a far more practical 





and efficacious way what I am only trying to 
do. I understand that, indirectly, it is to you 
that they owe the new village pump and the fact 
that the houses in Blacksmith’s Yard are con- 
demned. These are great services.” 

‘‘Hush, hush! You are talking secrets,” 
the doctor laughed. ‘‘ Sanitary authorities and 
district councils are, you know, responsible for 
all these things nowadays.” 

**T understand,” Joan said demurely ; and 
then, as they turned up her garden-path 
together, she shifted the talk to less personal 
subjects. 

She left Dr. Drage in her sitting-room while 
she went to prepare tea, and returned to find 
him studying the photographs of her Yorkshire 
home. It appeared that he knew the neigh- 
bourhood well, his uncle being the rector of an 
adjacent parish; and, with this fresh and 
delightful topic in common, Joan’s tongue was 
unloosed, and she forgot to be critical and dis- 
approving. 

Then Charlie appeared, carrying the tea-tray, 
but quite unable to suppress his triumphant 
grins. Dr. Drage observed him surreptitiously 
with unmistakable amazement. As the boy 
left the room, having neatly deposited the 
bread-and-butter and cakes on a side table, he 
turned to Joan. 

** How long is it since I have seen that lad, 
Miss Harding ?” he asked. 

‘*Nine or ten months,” Joan made answer. 
‘*Do you think he has improved ?” 

‘*Improved!” echoed the doctor; ‘‘ why, 
he is practically re-made! I could not have 
believed it possible. He looks as though he 
had had seven devils cast out of him. You 
must be a person of terribly strong influence, 
Miss Harding. I begin to feel quite afraid of 
you!” 

Joan laughed. 

‘*You must remember that last time you 
saw the boy quite at his worst—that you 
made him at his worst,” she said mischievously. 
‘‘He was frightened to death of you, and so 
was I! And just now the child looks at his 
best. Poor Charlie has plenty of original sin 
left in him. I found him thrashing a boy 
smaller than himself most unmercifully, only 
last week. I believe the offence was that I had 
been called an ‘ugly old toad.’ And because 
I made him desist he sulked with me for 
twenty-four hours.” 

‘* In other words, he is human! And that is 
just what he was not when last I saw him. | 
fully sympathise with him in his just wrath, 
and I’ve no doubt that that ill-tongued little 
rascal was all the better for the thrashing he 
deserved. You must really tell me the system 
you have pursued in the regeneration of this 
young man. You might make your fortune if 
you were to set up an establishment for the 
cure of special cases !” 

‘‘Oh, there’s been no system, of course,’ 
Joan said. ‘I’ve just loved him, and tried to 
be kind to him, poor little chap. And he loves 
me. £cco/” and she spread out her small 
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hands, palms downwards, with an expressive 
gesture. 

Dr. Drage nodded, and watched her closely, 
while she proceeded to pour out the tea. She 
was either an insoluble enigma, or the most 
transparent soul that he had ever met in his 
life. His somewhat cynical and reserved 
nature detained him from seizing on the latter 





CHARLIE APPEARED, CARRYING THE TRAY. 


theory on immediate assumption, as a certain 
instinct kept prompting him to do. At any rate 
she was charming to watch and to study, and 
he would give himself the luxury of both opera- 
tions while she daintily ministered to his and 
her own wants. 

The small, round, childish face, with its mobile 
mouth and little peaked chin, was almost at its 
prettiest in repose, he decided; but when she 
lifted the bright chestnut-brown eyes to him, to 
inquire if he took sugar, he became aware that 
there lay her chief charm. The warm, sun- 
embellished tints of her hair shone out against 
the dull-blue background of wall. Her gown 
was of simple grey linen. All her surroundings 
spoke of refinement and strong artistic feeling. 
Evidently she had voluntarily left luxurious and 
congenial surroundings in pursuance of this 
fad, or ‘‘ mission”—report called it the latter. 
And if so, what heavy hours must that young, 
buoyant, impressionable soul have lived 
through in the daily, hourly, struggle to which 
she had condemned herself with sordid and 
unsympathetic natures! After a silence of 
some minutes, during which the doctor was 
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revolving these and kindred thoughts in his 
mind, he spoke. 

**Do you never regret the step you have 
taken in coming here, Miss Harding?” he 
asked with some of his usual abruptness. 

Joan raised sweet, wondering eyes to him. 

** Regret!” she echoed. ‘‘ What a strange 
idea! What should I regret ?” 

** All that you have given up, and all that 
you have undertaken,” he persisted. ‘‘ There 
is plenty to regret.” 

The soft colour, which denoted excitement, 
rose and spread over Joan’s face, and seemed 
to add further luminousness to her eyes. 

‘*There can be nothing to regret in God’s 
work but one’s own unfitness for it,” she said, 
speaking almost below her breath. ‘‘I regret 
what I have left undone and what I have done 
amiss. I have no other regrets.” 

Watching her narrowly, he could detect no 
shadow of hypocrisy in that clear young face. 
Truly here was an extraordinary case for the 
student of human nature ! 

‘* But aren’t you often disappointed, disheart- 
ened, disillusioned?” he asked, his keen grey 
eyes still on her. ‘‘ Don’t you get sickened 
and disgusted with humanity? Surely, living 
among the people as you do, intimately and 
constantly, you must have found them out!” 

Joan tossed back her head with an indignant 
motion that sent the little curls about her fore- 
head rearing like miniature defiant war-horses. 
She paused a moment, as if to make sure of 
her self-control, and in that moment curls 
and wrath together subsided. She began to 
laugh. 

“I have found out that I am a great goose,” 
she said; ‘‘ and that I often expect what one 
has no right to demand from those who have 
had all the disadvantages, and so pitiably few 
of the advantages of life. That is the sum 
of my disillusionment. Perhaps,” she added 
with characteristic conscientiousness, ‘‘I have 
sometimes been disappointed in the motives 
which seem to appeal most forcibly to the poor 
people, and to their seeming lack of power to 
respond to abstract ideals. But I believe that 
it is all perfectly natural and explicable, and 
that I am unreasonable.” 

‘*In other words, you have looked for grapes 
from thorns, and figs from thistles,” Dr. Drage 
suggested. ‘‘And your poor fingers have had 
some pricks and scratches in consequence. It’s 
a process we mostly all go through. Not a 
pleasant process, and one is generally none the 
pleasanter oneself after experiencing it.” 

Joan’s troubled eyes rested on the speaker's 
face. Presently she spoke, for he seemed wait- 
ing for some sort of remark from her. 

**T think you have got hold of a half-truth,” 
she said, but her voice was less confident than 
her words. ‘‘I think it is more that the vine 
one is trying to dress sometimes brings forth 
wild grapes. But there is no knowing what 
constant, patient cultivation may do for it.” 

He looked at her very kindly. Why should 
he try to weaken so strong and innocent a 
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faith ? He would rather, far rather, strengthen 
her hands for their work. 

‘You are right,” he said gently. ‘‘And 
after all, what we have to do is merely to tend 
the ground ; it is God that giveth the increase.” 

‘‘Thank you for that,” Joan said, all the old 
eager gladness once more in her face. “It 
does not do to lose sight of that! You have 
helped me.” 

‘* And you have shamed me,” he said, looking 
at her as if to make sure of his lesson. ‘‘ Pray 
don’t be sorry,” interpreting the wave of ex- 
pression that swiftly passed over her face. ‘‘I 
assure you it’s a very wholesome sensation ! 
Ah! here’s my bicycle, and I must be off.” 

A few more minutes and they had parted. 

‘*He is not in the least like what I thought 
him,” Joan said to herself as she went back 
into her little parlour. ‘‘I think I will allow 
myself some Tennyson to-night.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—MUSTER PRIOR’S TALE. 


HE hours dragged slowly by in the little low 
chamber where ‘‘ol’ Muster Prior” lay 
making a brave fight with death. The 

room was spotlessly clean and neat; Mrs. 
Gladding had seento that. It was now almost 
a fortnight since the old man had been attacked 
by acute bronchitis which, in addition to the 
chronic heart complaint from which he suf- 
fered, threatened to finish his life. During 
all this time he had been ceaselessly tended 
and nursed by Mrs. Gladding and Joan, the 
one relieving the other in the intervals of 
their daily duties. Young Mrs. Prior, feckless 
and indifferent at the best of times, was at 
present engrossed with a three-months-old baby, 
and but scant help was to be expected of her. 
Job Prior occasionally took a short night- 
watch ; but, in spite of good resolutions, he had 
been found more than once slumbering at his 
post, and the self-constituted nurses did not 
trust him. To-night it was Joan’s turn to 
watch. Dr. Drage expected a change in his 
patient, either for better or worse, during the 
next twenty-four hours, and both the school- 
mistress and Mrs. Gladding were on the alert 
to mark its approach. 

Joan sat watching the sharply cut profile on 
which the light from a shaded lamp fell softly. 
It was a fine face, though weather-beaten and 
furrowed, and at present wasted to angularity. 
The thick white hair lay about the pillow, and 
the beard, which had grown during his illness, 
seemed to make her old friend almost a stranger 
to Joan. A sort of eerie feeling crept upon the 
girl as she sat alone hour after hour. Surely 
this could not be the man whom she knew and 
valued, but must be some other, some stranger, 
who was mysteriously occupying his place. 
She drove back the nervous fancy, but it con- 
tinually returned with disagreeable intensity. 

The clock in the kitchen below struck three, 
and a cock in some distant farmyard cried an 
echo, and aroused his neighbours. A hoarse, 
irregular crowing followed near and far, and 


seemed to disturb the patient’s uneasy slumber, 
He stirred and muttered, and moved his head 
to and fro on his pillow with a gesture indica- 
tive of unrest. Joan stole to the bedside with 
a cordial in her hand, ready to administer it 
should he awake sufficiently. 

Slowly his eyes opened, and after travelling 
with a dull questioning glance up and down 
Joan, finally rested on her face in a happy look 
of recognition. 

‘**So it’s you, my little lady,” he whispered. 
**T do feel a sight better. What for be you 
here ?” 

‘** To give you this,” Joan made answer, hold- 
ing the cordial to his lips, ‘‘ and to tell you to 
go to sleep, and not try the little strength you 
have.” 

He lay submissively quiet and smiling for 
some time, and Joan thought he would shortly 
drop off to sleep. Her heart beat high with 
hope. Surely this must be the change that 
Dr. Drage was expecting, and if so, was it not 
clearly a change for the better? She kept her 
eyes on the patient in readiness for the slightest 
indication of any want. 

Through the badly ceiled floor the ticking of 
the kitchen clock sounded like the throbs of the 
house’s heart. A cricket chirped faintly on the 
hearth. Outside, a gust of wind flung the loose 
tendrils of a creeper against the window, as if 
a spirit finger were knocking for admittance. 
Prior’s eyes were still unclosed, though the 
smile had died away from his face. 

After half-an-hour, counted out in seconds 
by Joan, the old man turned his eyes on her. 

‘* Look’ee here, miss,” he said, in a low 

hoarse whisper, ‘‘ I’ve a-got somethin’ on my 
mind—somethin’ that’s been there a-badgerin’ 
and a-botherin’ me for these years past. ‘Tis 
mos’ like as I’m agoin’ to die. I knows that. 
Seems to me as ef I should die easier-like ef 
that there load were took offt my mind. Will ’ee 
hearken tome? There’s nought to be a-feared 
on.” 
At the prospect of what might prove to be a 
death-bed confession Joan’s soul shrank. Must 
she listen to some dark tale of sin or shame? 
And what could she say to guide or direct the 
penitent ? Her reluctance to listen was plainly 
visible in her face. Old Prior saw it and sighed 
profoundly. 

‘There, dear,” he said in the same hoarse, 
laboured whisper, but with infinite kindness in 
the struggling voice, ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to worrit 
you. Never mind my tales. I mus’ jus’ wait 
till the other world to make a clean breast of 
it. ’Tain’t for the likes o’ me to expec’ to die 
easy!” 

But pity and contrition had already broken 
down Joan’s instinctive opposition. She went 
down on her knees by the bed, and took the 
sick man’s hot, dry hand in hers. 

‘‘Tell me all about it, Master Prior,” she 
said quickly. ‘And if I can help you, I will. 
I am glad that you want to tell me your 
story.” 

An expression of intense relief lightened the 
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thin parchment-coloured face. Joan moistened 
his lips and propped him up freshly on his 
pillows; and in short, difficult sentences, with 
many pauses for breath, he told his extra- 
ordinary tale. 

** You've heard tell of the burglary up to the 
great house, nigh upon ten years ago?” he in- 
quired. ‘* Well, 7 was in it.” 

Joan’s astonishment found vent in an incredu- 
lous gasp, and old Prior could not strangle his 
enjoyment of her surprise and horror. 

**Thought I’d scare ye,” he almost chuckled, 
and it was some time before he could find breath 
to speak again. 

‘Before I get any furrerder,” he presently 
resumed, ‘‘you’ve a-got to promise me on 

our Bible oath that no chick nor child o’ mine 
shall be aught the worse for what I’m a-goin’ to 
say. You can make any use you likes o’ my 
infermation, for you’re terrible thick up at the 
great house, they do tell me, and mebbe you’d 
like todo’em a good turn. But my name’s got 
to be kep’ out o’ it, livin’ or dead.” 

Hastily Joan gave the required promise. A 
rapid survey of the situation showed no possible 
compromise. She had it in her power to get 
information which would at least clear the 
innocent from suspicion, even if it did not bring 
the guilty to justice. Why should she not 
promise to shield her informant ? 

Prior heard her give her word to protect his 
name with evident satisfaction, and then pro- 
ceeded with his story. 

‘‘ There was a gang o’ them,” he said, ‘“‘ four 
and my nephew. That’s to say, he was my 
missus’s nephew, what she’d brought up from 
a little chap, and she was terribly took up wi’ 
him. He’d got work in London, and he comed 
down here to see her once or twice. He heard 
us becallin’ the squire for bein’ so hard on us 
‘bout t’ rent. We'd lost our pig and got behind, 
and he wouldn’t shew no mussy. ‘I'd like him 
to have a touch o’ his own tar,’ says Joe— 
that’s my wife’s nephew. And that’s how it 
begun—’most in joke, as you med say.” 

Prior rested some time before he found 
strength to proceed with his tale. But after he 
had regained his breath he persisted in continu- 
ing in spite of Joan’s remonstrances. 

‘He got in with evil companions, did Joe. 
Twill do him no good in the end,’ says I to 
my missus, and no more it did, though he sent 
her a brooch and a sweet pretty pair o’ earrings 
from what he did get. I fancy he was in a job 
or two up in London, and so had got his hand 
in a bit before he comed down here along o’ his 
pals. At that time I was mindin’ the cows up 
at the home farm, and I used to carry the milk 
and cream tothe Hall regular twice a day, so I 
knowed my way about the back premises pretty 
fair. Joe he coaxed and he teased me till I 
Promised to go with him, and show him a 
window wot I’d told him of, after a glass or 
two one night at the ‘Sow and Pigs.’ And I 
didn’ like to go back on my word, and that’s 
how I come to be in it.” 

Joan could not but be exercised over the 
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strange perversions of a conscience which hesi- 
tated to break a promise, yet thought nothing of 
house-breaking. 

** We got in as safe and as quiet as you med 
like,” the labouring voice went on again. 
‘* Two o’ them ransacked the place, and passed 
out all they could lay hands on to us others 
outside the window. Then they went down to 
the cellar and brought up half a dozen o’ the old 
gentleman’s best champagne. ‘ We'll drink 
is “ealth,’ says they. And so we did... . 
I took ’em across High Field and down by 
Hanging Wood. At the fur side there’s a 
grass ride. We never stopped till we got 
there. ‘We’ll bury the vallybles ‘ere,’ says 
Joe’s pal, ’im as was the leader—an ol’ ’and, ’e 
must ’ave been, and wunnerful cute. We'd 
brought a pick and a shovel along wi’ us on 
purpose ; an’ t’ other side o’ the ’edge, where 
the ditch runs and the groun’ is soft, we made a 
trench and laid the silver things in it. There 
was spoons and forks, and trays and dishes and 
plates, jugs and bowls, and I don’t know what 
all. I was terrible took up wi’ a little tea-pot, 
what would a’ suited my missus nicely, but 
they called me an ’ole fool and wouldn’ let me 
’ave it. ‘The goods ’ull wait for us snug and 
quiet ’ere till all the noise is blown over,’ Joe’s 
pal says, says ’e. And then we sets to work to 
break the ’eads off of the bottles, and we drinks 
the liquor. When we'd finished it we buried 
the glass too, some way off from the silver, and 
not near so careful. "Twas good wine, and it 
heartened me up rare, for I’d begun to feel a 
bit queer and squeamish.” 

As he paused to gather strength, Joan broke 
in impulsively : 

‘*But did you never think that you were 
doing wrong?” she urged. ‘*‘ How could you 
break the eighth commandment so quietly and 
easily? Weren’t you afraid ?” 

The sick man turned his eyes on the girl, 
and a sort of sombre amusement shone in 
them. 

‘* It seems strange, don’t it, miss?” he said. 
‘** And there’s few as would take my word for 
it; but I b’lieve you will. It never once struck 
me while we was a-doin’ of the job that we 
might all be caught and transported for it, or 
that we was a-doin’ anything out o’ the way 
wrong. It seemed more like a lark such as we 
did have when I was a boy—birds’-nestin’ or 
apple-priggin’, only on a grander scale. I was 
a rare one at such things when I were young, 
that Iwas. It ’ud seem to make the blood race 
through you so fast you hadn’t time to stop 
nor think, and mus’ jus’ carry straight forward ! 
It’s a wonnerful feeling that, miss. I don’t 
suppose you’ve ever ’ad it ?” 

The humour that flickered about his face 
infected Joan. The flagrancy and heinous- 
ness of the offence committed somehow lost 
proportion when thus categoried with the 
raids of child-poachers. She knew too well 
herself the invitation that the notice ‘* Trespas- 
sers will be prosecuted ” had always issued to 
her, to be able to deny all sympathy with the 
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man before her. And yet house-breaking and 
theft could not be thus lightly regarded. She 
ignored his half-question. 

‘*What happened next ?” she asked rather 
constrainedly. 

‘| went ’ome, to be sure, miss,” Prior replied. 
‘‘And the others broke up, and went off on 
separate ways, tramping it—two to Cambridge, 
and three by different roads to London. The 
next day there was a burst-up, and that there 
was!” 

Desperately, probably fatally ill as he was, 
the old man fairly chuckled over his reminis- 
cences. Then he turned mournful eyes on 
Joan. 

‘*’Deed, miss, and I’m mortal sorry and 
ashamed now of my share in that night’s work. 
Sure ’tis the devil tempts me to laugh over it. 
But I didn’ un’erstan’ the sense o’ things then. 
Well, you should ha’ seen the way the squire 
carried on, and the police ’e ’ad down from 
London and the pack o’ tales they put about! 
Why, a child could have knowed better than 
to b’lieve all that parcel o’ rubbish! How- 
somedoever, they made nought of it.” 

‘And when did Joe and his friends turn 
up again?” Joan asked, for her interest in this 
strange tale grew. 

Prior permitted a dramatic interval of 
silence before he replied. Then he said em- 
phatically : 

‘“Never!.. .. He got the smallpox in a 
lodging-’ouse up the road and was took off in a 
few weeks. My missus fretted terrible over it, he 
wor allays such a favourite wi’ she. Then ’is 
pal, ’im as was the leader, got caught in London 
for stealin’ some jewelry. I never rightly under- 
stood about it, for I didn’t like to ask too 
many questions. But so far as I could make 
out, ’e ’ad one or two o’ the others with ’im, and 
’e ’ad out ’is knife to the p’liceman what col- 
lared ’im, and did ’im some ’urt, and the 
magistrates are allays mighty ’ard on that. So 
they was all run in for one job or another, 
though none for this perticklerjob. I’d a mind 
to go and fetch up that there teapot for my 
missus, but she wouldn’ ’ave it. ‘There let 
it lay,’ she says. ‘ That won’t do me no good, 
and it’ll surely bring ’arm on your ’ead.’ And 
mebbe she was right; ’er mostly was. So 
there the silver bided, just where we put it. And 
there it lays now.” 

At this most unexpected finale Joan fairly cried 
out. The old man hushed her. He was 
palpably the weaker for the prolonged strain he 
had imposed on himself by the recital of his 
story. But he had something more to say, 
and would not be silenced until he had said it. 

** Wait till the wet weather comes, miss,” he 
whispered; ‘‘and then take a sharp pointed 
stick and go down the ride t’ other side o’ 
Hanging Wood. Fifty yards down you cross 
the hedge and begin to strike in the ditch. 
You’re mos’ bound to come on the bottles at 
oncet, and the rest’s not far off, but deeper 
down.” 

Even as the last words left his lips, an exceed- 


ing pallor fell like a shadow across the old 
man’s face. Joan had never seen death, and an 
instinctive feeling that this was the end almost 
unnerved her for the moment. 

His head fell back, a horrible twitching 
passed across his features, and the lips stood 
apart. Quick as thought Joan applied a 
restorative and flew to summon assistance. 
As she reached the stair-head she heard the 
house-door open and the sound of voices below. 
Almost immediately Dr. Drage and Mrs. 
Gladding appeared. She realised that morning 
had come, and with it relief from responsibility 
and solitude. A hasty examination showed 
that Prior was not dead ; he had had a slight 
stroke. Dr. Drage turned to Joan. 

‘** Nothing had happened to excite him, I sup- 
pose, Miss Harding?” he asked with his pro- 
fessional manner. 

Joan attempted to answer, but no sound came 
from her lips. She staggered and would have 
fallen but for Mrs. Gladding’s aid. The long 
hours of watching had told on her over- 
wrought nerves. She mastered herself suf- 
ficiently to stand alone, and crept from the 
house to her own bed, where, happily for 
herself, she soon lost consciousness in sleep. 
Dr. Drage, considerably mystified by her 
conduct, busied himself with his patient. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE SEARCH BEGUN. 


ITH her momentous secret weighing on her 
mind, Joan scarcely knew how to get 
through the school day. She was re- 

solved that the squire must know at once 
sufficient to enable him to recover his property ; 
but how to tell part of her story and not all 
would be a difficult matter. The ground 
was held by a sharp frost, and it would be well 
nigh impossible to prove the trustworthiness of 
Prior’s statement -until the weather broke. 
But at any rate Joan was determined that her 
extraordinary secret must be handed on to the 
right person without delay. 

She took her courage into both hands and 
walked up to the Hall immediately she had 
finished with the children. The place struck 
her as looking deserted, and the man who 
opened the door handed her a note which he 
told her Miss Lena had left behind for her. 
Joan had known that Lena had intended travel- 
ling back to Yorkshire with her grandmother, 
in order to see her safely home. But it appeared 
from the note that Caleb Rankes had at the 
last moment determined to accompany them. 
and to visit again the scenes of his boyhood and 
youth. Lena hoped that the change would 
distract his mind from the subject of Henrietta’s 
elopement, about which he still felt as keenly 
and bitterly as at the first. She wrote very 
cheerfully, telling Joan that, since their yearly 
sojourn abroad had been abandoned, she should 
try to persuade her father to remain away from 
home for a month. 

After the first disappointment this news was 
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not altogether unpleasant to Joan. She con- 
ceived the plan of discovering for herself the 
hiding-place of the silver before disclosing the 
secret to Mr. Rankes. For this purpose she 
waited anxiously for the departure of the 
frost. 

In the meantime, to the surprise of everyone, 
old Prior was slowly dragged back to life. His 
power of rallying seemed marvellous, and was 
matter of no particular content to his daughter- 
in-law. Sukey Prior, indeed, deeply disgusted 
Joan by openly wishing that ‘‘it ’ad pleased the 
Almighty to take the ol’ man, wot was ne’er 
a bit o’ good to himsen nor no one else.” In 
so far as his own capacities for enjoyment were 
concerned Sukey was certainly right. The 
slight stroke which Joan had witnessed, and 
which had so terrified her, had left ‘‘ old Muster 
Prior’s” powers of intellect and of body 
damaged. He was no longer his own bright 
mischief-loving self. He lay in bed silent and 
depressed. Very little moved him to tears ; 
and the only times that the dull eyes brightened 
were when Joan flitted into his room on her 
daily visit, and sang to him in her sweet, clear 
voice. 

At last, three weeks after Joan had learned 
his secret, she woke up to find Haven’s End 
enveloped in a thick fog (some of the surplus 
darkness drifted twenty miles across country 
from the great city) and a drizzling rain falling 
at intervals. Charlie was surprised to find his 
adored mistress in the highest of spirits. 
Ordinarily this observant youth had remarked 
that ‘‘ the gov’ness’s ” cheerfulness depended in 
no small degree on the state of the weather. A 
cloudless day seemed to reflect its brightness 
on her face, and to light warm sunny sparkles 
in the red-brown eyes. Grey heavens threw 
their shadow on her brow and discovered a 
lurking sadness in the upturned corners of her 
mouth, and a certain pathos in the darkened 
eyes. But to-day, contrary to Charlie’s ex- 
pectation, Joan sang through breakfast, and 
the more blithely as the rain began to descend 
in pitiless sheets, and swept against her window- 
panes. 

When school-hours were over, the child was 
further mystified when Joan desired him to 
seek from the wood-house two strong and 
goodly staves. After these had been produced 
she set herself to sharpen the end of one, 
cutting it into a strong point, and bidding him 
do the same with the other. 

The sticks cut to her satisfaction, she wrapped 
herself in a thick, warm cloak, lighted a dark 
lantern, and telling Charlie he might accompany 
her, let herself out into the howling tempest. 

Never did the boy forget the tense, delicious 
excitement of that walk. Joan told him briefly 
of her quest, and he entered into the spirit of it 
with all the love of adventure of his years. Feel- 
ing uncommonly like conspirators, or as the 
original burglars must have felt, the two slunk 
past human habitations with their lantern 
darkened and in silence. When well beyond 
the village, however, they broke into a hilarious 
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vein. Joan’s little felt hat was soaked into a 
shapeless mass, and sent rivulets of water 
running over her ears and down herneck. The 
wind prevented her from holding up an umbrella. 
Her sodden hair clung about her forehead ; 
her boots stuck in the stiff clay furrows of the 
fields they crossed. Yet she sang and laughed 
and ran races with Charlie across the slippery 
ridges. 

As they approached Hanging Wood she 
sobered down somewhat, and when they entered 
the grass ride she became grave and careful. 
The wood was traversed lengthways and 
breadthways with wide green paths, which 
crossed each other at a point near which stood 
akeeper’s cottage. From Prior’s description 
Joan knew which of the four walks she had to 
follow, and she began now to count her steps. 
At the point which approximated as nearly as 
she could measure to old Prior’s “‘ fifty paces,” 
she prepared to climb over a stiff hedge which 
ran for some hundred yards round what had 
once been a nursery. The trees were now well 
grown, and even ten years previously must 
have been a sufficiently thick shelter for the 
burglars. 

The task which Joan had set herself proved 
more difficult than she had anticipated. Al- 
though the ditch (into which she had fallen 
after forcing her way through the thorns and 
briars of the hedge) held water from the day’s 
rain, the bottom was still hard from the long 
recent frost. She drove her staff hither and 
thither with all the strength that she could 
muster, but she could make little or no impres- 
sion on the soil. Her tender hand ached and 
blistered from the unaccustomed exercise of 
trying to drive home the stick. Charlie had 
almost immediately abandoned the undertaking 
as hopeless, and was darting about in the ditch 
with Joan’s lantern, for the most part over his 
ankles in the water, which had soaked Joan’s 
boots and draggled her petticoat ends. 

‘*We must give it up, Charlie,’ Joan said 
forlornly; ‘‘and come again by daylight and 
with pickaxes. I can’t pierce the earth more 
than if I were trying to prick a rhinoceros with 
a hair-pin.” 

But at that moment the boy uttered a 
strangled cry, and Joan, hastening to him, saw 
him lift from among the nettles and débris 
which partially sheltered the ditch two large 
fragments of greenish-coloured glass. She 
drove her stick with fresh hope at the spot 
which he indicated, and after some repeated 
efforts managed to dislodge a considerable 
lump of earth. Here further pieces of broken 
glass were revealed, and Charlie, who, despite 
Joan’s warnings, had been tearing away at the soil 
with his hands like a little maniac, now stood 
upright and faced the girl. He did not speak, 
but his eyes held the enthusiasm of the dis- 
coverer. 

‘* Yes,” Joan responded tohis look. ‘‘ We’re 
on their track right enough, but we can do no 
more alone, Charlie. We must get back home, 
and you must have something hot and go to 
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bed, or I shall have you ill on my hands as well 
as Master Prior.” 

Charlie had reluctantly to consent, and the 
two prepared to walk to Haven’s End by the 
main-road, instead of following the short cuts 
across the fields which had materially lengthened 
instead of shortening their road as they came. 

A mile’s tramp down a sodden lane, popularly 
known as Dirty Lane, brought them to the 
road, and they knewthemselves to be stillalmost 
two milesfrom home. Joan’s spirits were some- 
what dashed by the very partial success which 





DR. DRAGE. 


had attended her attempt. She was, besides, 
drenched from head to foot. Her cloak was 
torn and dripped water. Her hair, heavy from 
the rain which had fallen on it, and loosened by 
the branches in which she had caught, fell 
half-way over her shoulders, and twisted itself 
into tight little ringlets over her eyes. 
Charlie’s condition was even more deplorable 
than hers. Every garment he wore seemed 
torn to ribands. 

The rain had ceased, held over by the hurri- 
cane which raged. Black, mountainous-looking 
clouds were roughly driven across the steely 


greyness of the horizon. Creaking branches 
presaged the fall of many a doomed tree. Joan 
almost fell over a huge branch which lay across 
the way, before her lantern, flashing on it, 
showed her her danger. 

As she started back she involuntarily glanced 
behind and saw the gleam of a bicycle lamp 
rapidly approaching. Joan was not given 
to screaming, and it took her a moment to 
gather herself together for the effort. Then her 
voice rang out in such a piercing cry as carried 
even through the roar of the elements. Charlie 
sprang to her, thinking she must 
have hurt herself. At the same 
moment the rider leaped from his 
machine and stood by her against 
the obstacle which blocked their 
way. 

**You have saved me from a 
very ugly fall. The wind was 
behind me, and | could scarcely 
regulate my own pace,” said Dr. 
Drage’s voice. ‘‘I hope you are 
not hurt yourself?” 

He had not recognised her in 
the darkness, and for the first 
time in her life a feeling of self- 
consciousness troubled Joan. She 
realised her dirty, draggled con- 
dition, and fervently hoped that 
the bicycle-lamp might not flash 
in her direction. She answered 
in a muffled voice, which half- 
involuntarily she disguised, to 
the effect that she was quite 
unharmed, and had only screamed 
in order to warn him of his 
danger. 

Dr. Drage set to work, with 
Charlie’s help, to drag the branch 
on one side of the road, and Joan 
slowly walked on, miserably con- 
scious of the swishing of her 
drenched petticoats against her 
sodden boots, and the hopeless 
condition of her hair. The others 
soon overtook her. Dr. Drage 
was laughing. 

**Do you often go masque- 
rading at nights with a faithful 
squire and a dark lantern?” he 
asked mischievously, flashing 
his bicycle-lamp upon his com- 
panion. 

Hehad discovered heridentity, and Joan, angry 
with herself for her unwonted sensations, was 
on the alert to discern ridicule in his tone. She 
turned her face proudly towards him: a little 
face, flushed with the rough wind and exercise, 
framed in a tangle of chestnut curls, defiance 
and appeal in her eyes. But as she met his 
gaze, half-amused, wholly friendly, her wrath 
subsided as quickly as it had risen, and she 
mumbled something half-articulate about know- 
ing that she looked very silly. 

Charlie, with interested astonishment, noted 
that, for the first time in his experience, and 
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for some reason which he could not divine, the 
‘* guv’ness ” seemed non-plussed. 

Apparently Dr. Drage, too, was surprised at 
her confusion. He made haste to cover it, 
talking of the case which had detained him in 
a cottage down the road. Then, when she had 
had time partially to recover her self-posses- 
sion, he began to inquire of her how Master 
Prior was keeping, confiding to her that though 
the old man had rallied, the improvement could 
only be temporary. Joan soon forgot that her 
hair was down, and entered eagerly into the 
conversation. 

The way now seemed short. Dr. Drage ex- 
pressing an apprehension of further impediments 
in the road, walked between his bicycle and Joan. 
The two had always plenty of subjects of interest 
in common, and Joan’s tiredness disappeared as 
she talked and laughed. In a wonderfully short 
time they had reached the schoolhouse garden, 
and had paused beside its gate. 

‘*] suppose it is too late to ask you in,” Joan 
said. ‘* Besides, if you are half as wet as I, 
you will want to hurry home and get into dry 
clothes.” And she held out her hand to say 
good-bye. 

Dr. Drage took it with a certain deliberate 
gentleness which to Joan was new in him, and 
which filled her with a vague wonder. 

‘‘You must promise me to go straight to 





bed,” he said, and his voice was less masterful 
than his words. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for you, I 
should probably be now lying up the road with 
one or more broken bones. But, for all that, I 
don’t like these prowling expeditions for you ; 
and though you won’t take me into your confi- 
dence, I should like to think that they are not, 
in all probability, of frequent occurrence.” 

To her own surprise Joan found herself eager 
to explain her conduct. 

‘**)’m not at all likely to repeat this evening’s 
adventure,” she assured him. ‘‘ And if the 
secret were mine you should know it at once. 
As it is, I shall no doubt be in a position to 
share it with you in a week’s time. I hate 
mystery-mongering.” 

‘*May that be an appointment, then?” he 
asked, laughing, but with evident anxiety. 
‘* May I come and learn the meaning of this 
mystery in a week’s time ?” 

‘* To-day week, at half-past four precisely,” 
Joan said, with a pretence at business-like 
exactitude which must surely counterbalance 
her unreasonable exultation. 

And so they parted. 

Dr. Drage must have forgotten the possible 
obstacles in his way, for Joan noticed that he 
immediately mounted his bicycle, and had dis- 
appeared, wind-driven, before she could call out 
to warn and remind him. 





FORGOTTEN POETS. 


HERE is no class of literature so secure of 
a lasting reputation as poetry, and there is 
no class that is treated with so severe a 
jealousy and rigour. Again and again the 
judgment of contemporaries has been reversed, 
the popular poet of one age being frequently 
doomed to extinction in the next. We read of 
the applause he received while living, and search 
his pages in vain for the charm that made him 
famous. Our heart and intellect alike remain un- 
satisfied, our imagination is not kindled, and 
there is often no food even for the fancy. That 
the poet sang in no feeble voice in his own days 
we know as a matter of history ; but the spell 
he wielded is gone, and the labour of writers 
or critics to give to his verse a new lease of 
life is labour thrown away. 

Why a conspicuous rank was once awarded 
to poets who have now fallen from their high 
estate it is not always possible to say. To what, 
we ask with wonder, was due the enormous 
popularity of Francis Quarles? or that of 
Davenant, whose ‘‘Gondibert,” according to 
the philosopher Hobbes, was destined to last as 
long as the “ Iliad” ? Why has Denham losta 
reputation that was sanctioned by Dryden and 


Pope ; and why has the brilliant light that once 
encircled the name of Waller faded into dark- 
ness? Cowley, a poet of a higher order, had 
a ripe fame in his own century ; and—if Pope 
may be trusted when he asks, ‘* Who now reads 
Cowley ?”—was forgotten in the next. To the 
student of our literature he is still a name of 
mark, but for the lover of poetry his faults— 
obvious to us, though not to his contemporaries 
—hide his merits, and he lies buried under his 
own conceits. Donne, too, who lives still in 
Izaak Walton’s beautiful biography, if not in 
his own verse, had in his day a boundless repu- 
tation both as poet and preacher ; but he also, 
true singer though he was by nature, is irre- 
trievably lost to living fame by the conceits that 
ruined his poetical son Abraham Cowley. 

It may be said that, if the minor poets and 
poetasters cease to charm after a brilliant butter- 
fly existence, even our distinguished poets are 
far more talked about than read, and that, while 
knowing what has been written about them, 
few readers have more than a second-hand 
knowledge of their works. This is, unfortu- 
nately, true. The most superficial novelist of 
the day wins more of popular regard than the 
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greatest poet. Comparatively few, indeed, 
there are who yield themselves up to the en- 
chanting witchery of Spenser, to the majestic 
music of Milton, or to the poetical suggestive- 
ness and noble imagination of Wordsworth. 
These poets are taken upon trust. It would 
not be true to say they are forgotten, but they 
are not generally read. It is noteworthy that 
some poets, ranking far above mere versemen, 
hold their place in literature on account of 
poems which, in their own lifetime and often 
far beyond it, were regarded as their least im- 
portant works. No one, for instance, nowa- 
days, would read Matthew Prior, were it not 
for some short lyrics, exquisite for grace and 
charm, that Dr. Johnson regarded as ‘‘ some- 
times trifling and sometimes dull.” Prior’s 
‘* Alma” is only read by students, his ‘‘ Solomon,” 
despite the warm praise of Cowper and John 
Wesley, is not read at all. ‘‘ Henry and Emma,” 
that ‘‘enchanting piece,” as the Olney poet 
called it, is now deemed tedious and absurd ; 
but it is difficult to believe that the time will 
ever come when his inimitable lines: ‘‘To a 
Child of Quality” will cease to delight the 
reader. Let me relieve the sobriety (not to 
be mistaken, I hope, for dulness) of this 
paper by quoting a few stanzas. When they 
were written the child was five years old and 
the poet forty : 


‘*Nor quality nor reputation 
Forbid me yet my flame to tell ; 
Dear five years old befriends my passion, 
And I may write till she can spell. 


‘* For while she makes her silkworms’ beds, 
With all the tender things I swear ; 
Whilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby’s hair, 


** She may receive and own my flame, 
For though the strictest prudes should know it, 
She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame, 
And I for an unhappy poet. 


‘* For as our different ages move, 
Tis so ordained (would Fate but mend it !) 
That I shall be past making love 
When she begins to comprehend it.” 


A hundred years ago Churchill—“ the great 
Churchill,” Cowper calls him—was the most 
popular poet in England ; but where is his fame 
now? And is not Darwin’s ‘‘ Botanic Garden ” 
also equally forgotten, which was in high repute 
about the same period ? Horace Walpole called 
it ‘‘the most delicious poem upon earth” ; and 
Anna Seward, who is herself also among the 
dead poets, declared that the pictures in this 
highly imaginative poem “ alternately possess 
the sublimity of Michael Angelo, the correct- 
ness and elegance of Raphael, with the glow of 
Titian.” Nor does even this praise suffice, for 
Darwin, we are told, has ‘‘sometimes the 
strength of Salvator, and at others the soft- 
ness of Claude.” Alas! to think that so 
wonderful a production should be consigned 


to oblivion, unless, indeed, it is preserved to 
be laughed over in Canning and Frere’s 
parody, ‘‘ The Loves of the Triangles.” 

James Thomson has been recently described 
by a German critic as a forgotten poet; but 
happily this is not wholly true. The author of 
‘*The Seasons” is not dead, nor like to die ; 
new editions of his works are frequently printed, 
and no student of English poetry can ever 
neglect a writer blessed with so fine an insight 
and such a kindling imagination. In the 
early years of the century Coleridge, seeing a 
well-worn copy of ‘‘The Seasons” on the 
window-seat of a country inn, exclaimed, 
‘‘ That is true fame.” This kind of fame, how- 
ever, Thomson has no longer. His name is 
not familiar to rustics, his poetry is not asked 
for in village libraries, and it may be questioned 
whether Thomson is better known to that 
well-informed person, ‘‘the general reader,” 
than the author of the “ Night Thoughts,” 
whose once highly popular poem, as rich in 
imagination as it is defective in taste, is very 
far from deserving the indifference with which 
it is now treated. It might be well for the age 
if Young did not rank with the forgotten poets. 

‘* Cowper’s ‘ Task,’” says Southey, ‘‘ raised 
him to a rank in English poetry from which 
no revolution of taste can detrude him.” This 
may be true: it certainly should be, for the 
poem in its descriptive passages deserves to 
rank with ‘‘ The Seasons,” and it has also 
merits which are unique in our literature. It 
is probable, however, that many youthful 
lovers of poetry, who think they understand 
Browning, and rave over Mr. Swinburne, 
have never read a book of ‘‘ The Task”; and 
quite possible, judging from the taste of the 
period, that they might not appreciate it if they 
did. Cowper’s day, as a didactic and descrip- 
tive poet, may come again; at present he is 
chiefly known as the author of ‘‘ John Gilpin,” 
of the stanzas and sonnet addressed to Mrs. 
Unwin, of ‘‘My .Mother’s Picture,” of a 
few hymns, and of ‘‘ The Castaway,” a lyric 
which records, as only a poet can, the tragedy 
of a life. Southey himself has met with a 
similar fate. He thought his epics would 
make him immortal, and some distinguished 
men of recent days—the late Dean Stanley 
being one of them—have held the same belief ; 
but Southey as a poet would be forgotten were 
it not for a few short poems, such as ‘“‘ The 
Holly Tree,” ‘‘The Battle of Blenheim,” and 
the ‘‘ Stanzas Written in his Library.” 

Southey’s longer poems, even in his lifetime, 
met with small favour from the public; but 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope,” like Rogers's 
‘Pleasures of Memory,” was received with 
almost universal applause. Yet that poem may 
now be accounted dead, and an obituary notice 
is all a critic can bestow on ‘‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming.” Campbell lives, however, and is 
secure of living, in half a dozen fine lyrics, 
including the three famous battle songs, which 
every reader will recall upon the mention of his 


name. 
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Rogers, who on one occasion squeezed Tenny- 
son’s arm while saying that he was sure of 
a poetical immortality, has done less to secure 
it than Campbell ; and his poetry, if it lives at 
all, is dependent on the lovely illustrations with 
which the wealthy Lombard Street banker was 
able to adorn his pages. Fifty or sixty years 
ago, the popularity of Thomas Moore was 
widely spread ; and his ‘‘ Lalla Rookh” passed 
through countless editions. That brilliant 
work, with its gorgeous colouring and exuber- 
ant fancy, was mistaken for a great poem by 
the Irish poet’s admirers, but it has no longer 
a place among the living poetry of our time. 
Moore, however, is not and never will be 
wholly forgotten, for the music of his ‘‘ Irish 
Melodies” must always keep his memory green. 

A poet of a far higher mark than Moore is 
even less regarded. George Crabbe belongs to 
the past century as well as to the present. In 
early life he enjoyed the friendship and gene- 
rous patronage of Burke ; in later life he was 
the friend of Wordsworth and of Scott, and 
from them, as well as from Lord Byron, who 
called Crabbe ‘‘ Nature’s sternest painter and 
her best,” he received no stinted praise. To 
Sir Walter Scott, Crabbe’s poetry was a per- 
petual delight, and like the statesman, Charles 
Fox, he asked that it might be read to him in 
his dying hours. In recent days two men, 
wholly unlike in intellect and character—Car- 
dinal Newman and Mr. Swinburne—have ex- 
pressed their warm admiration of this singularly 
original poet. There are passages in Crabbe 
abjectly prosaic ; take the following lines for an 
example : 

** Counter and Chubb were men in trade whose pains, 
Credit, and prudence, brought them constant gains ; 
Partners and punctual, every friend agreed 
Counter and Chubb were men who must succeed.” 


And yet the leaden weight of verses like these 
is not heavy enough to repress his genius when 
stirred by poetic insight. No modern poet has 
seen with clearer eyes the gloomier aspects of 
Nature, not one has so laid bare the weaknesses 
of men. His severe, but one-sided truthfulness 
in the delineation of character has been said to 
take the bloom from life—it certainly prevents 
us from forming too rose-coloured a view of it ; 
but the solid virtues of Crabbe’s poetry, its 
pathos, its vividness of description, its fertility 
of ideas, are not to be gainsaid. Truly did 
Lord Tennyson say ‘‘ Crabbe has a world of 
his own,” and it is an infinite pity that his 
world should be left unvisited by the modern 
traveller in the realms of gold. 

It is pathetic to note how many poets and 
versemen of our own century, whose works 
passed through several editions forty or fifty 
years ago, now lie dust-covered on our top- 
most shelves. There was a time when the 
name of ‘‘ L. E. L.”—Letitia Elizabeth Landon 
—was familiar, and when her four volumes of 
verse were accepted as poetry; there was a 
time, too, when Mary Russell Mitford, a 
delightful prose writer, was recognised and 


praised as a poet. Some efforts have been 
made lately to revive the fame of Mrs. Hemans, 
a woman whose personal charms and intellec- 
tual and spiritual gifts were recognised by men 
best fitted to appreciate her worth. ‘‘ Sweet as 
the spring, as ocean deep,” is Wordsworth’s 
loving estimate of this true woman; but 
Felicia Hemans’s popularity would seem to 
have vanished with her life, and Mr. Palgrave 
did not find one of her lyrics worthy of a place 
in his ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” James Montgomery, 
though a genuine poet, shares Mrs. Hemans’s 
fate, or would do so were it not for a few im- 
perishable hymns; and Joanna Baillie, whom 
Sir Walter was never tired of praising, lives 
chiefly in the memory as Scott’s friend. ‘! 
would give as much,” he said, ‘‘to have a 
capital portrait of her as for any portrait in 
the world.” Noone now reads Miss Baillie’s 
dramas, and, although she wrote some lovely 
songs, it is to be feared that the present gene- 
ration of readers knows nothing of this gifted 
woman’s verse. 

‘*T read the ‘Spanish Gipsy’ about a month 
ago,” Bishop Thirlwall wrote in 1868, ‘‘ and 
enjoyed it very much.” The Bishop’s literary 
appetite was inexhaustible, and not always 
discriminative. As a poet, George Eliot’s 
name has already lost the little charm it may 
have once possessed ; and no one now, save on 
compulsion, attempts to read what has been 
aptly called her ‘‘ wooden verse.” It can 
scarcely be said, however, that the ‘‘ Spanish 
Gipsy” is forgotten, for it was never remem- 
bered ; and vain were the efforts made to sound 
its praises on the strength of a great name. 
Greatness was not one of poor Robert Mont- 
gomery’s qualities; but he possessed, in an 
unaccountable degree, the art of winning the 
publicear. He was mistaken by many admirers 
for a poet, and his poems passed through 
numerous editions. Then came Macaulay’s 
crushing review in the ‘‘ Edinburgh’: by 
degrees Robert Montgomery’s fame melted 
away as snow melts in the sunshine; and now 
where, but in the British Museum, is a reader 
likely to meet with the six volumes which the 
author fondly hoped would have made him 
immortal? The odd thing is, that we never see 
(such, at least, is the present writer’s experience) 
any of this verseman’s poems advertised in cata- 
logues of second-hand books, nor on the shelves 
of libraries. They seem to have been swept 
out of existence and of memory, without leaving 
a rack behind. Martin Tupper, too—who 
deemed himself no insignificant poet, anc 
whose ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy,” fifty years ago, 
had an amazing reputation both in England 
and America—has shared the same fate. So 
also has Pollok’s ‘‘ Course of Time,” a poem 
that passed through sixteen editions in fourteen 
years, and won golden opinions from readers 
who were better able to appreciate good feeling 
and right principle than the gifts which dis- 
tinguish the poet from the verseman. 

‘*The life of literary men,” said Bagehot, 
‘‘is often a kind of sermon in itself, for the 
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pursuit of fame, when it is contrasted with the 
grave realities of life, seems more absurd and 
trifling than most pursuits, and to leave less 
behind it.” ‘‘Think not,’ wrote Carlyle, in 
1814, ‘‘I am careless of literary fame. No! 
Heaven knows that ever since I have been able 
to form a wish, the wish of being known has 
been the foremost.” An eagerness for fame 
may be excused in an ambitious youth of nine- 
teen, who felt conscious of great powers 
hitherto unexercised. The wish to leave 
behind a name that will not perish in the dust 
has, indeed, been felt by every man who has 
achieve success in literature, as wellas by many 
who have failed. Literary fame, if made the 
chief object of life, is, as Bagehot says, more 
absurd. and trifling than most pursuits ; but it is 
not folly in a man to wish to bequeath some 
thoughts and words that will be dear to those 
who come after him. 

Burns wished that, for Scotland’s sake, he 
might ‘‘ sing a song at least,” and a later and 
far less distinguished poet,' though a poet 
truly gifted, has uttered the wish—in his case 
not uttered in vain—that he might leave behind 


1 Rev. H. F. Lyte. 





some blessing for his fellows, “‘to guide, to 


cheer, to elevate”: 


** Might verse of mine inspire 
One virtuous aim, one high resolve impart : 
Light in one drooping soul a hallowed fire, 
Or bind one broken heart, 

Death would be sweeter then.’ 


’ 


To ‘live in hearts they leave behind ” is 
what all poets desire, and this, when their verse 
is a ‘‘ true thing,” is what they achieve. 

The bequest left by great poets is too pre- 
cious to be lightly estimated. They have made 
our lives richer and happier, they have widened 
the range of thought, and déepened the 
affections ; in solitude they are our choicest 
friends ; amidst the stress of life their voices 
haunt the ear, and in the busiest moments 
often lift us into a purer atmosphere. This 
elevating power is not given to the poetaster, 
and it is sad to think how the hopes he may 
have cherished are doomed to disappointment. 
Yet the pleasure of versemaking is itself a 
reward, and if the art does not suffice to rank 
its maker with the poet, it may yield him many 
happy and rememberable hours. 

JOHN DENNIS. 
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THE BOND OF THE UNIVERSE. 


BY E, WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 


HE determining of the places of the fixed 
stars which Flamsteed carried out so 
efficiently in his British catalogue of stars 

—the first ‘‘ Census of the Sky” made with the 
aid of a telescope—was but half of the work 
imposed upon him. The other half, equally 
necessary for the solution of the problem of the 
longitude at sea, was the “ Rectifying the 
Tables of the Motions of the Heavens.” 

This second duty was not less necessary 
than the other, for, if we may again use the 
old simile of the clock-face, the fixed stars may 
be taken to represent the figures on the vast 
dial of the sky, whilst the moon, as it moves 
amongst them, corresponds to the moving hand 
of the timepiece. To know the places of the 
stars then without being able to predict the 
place of the moon would be much like having a 
clock without its hands. But if not less neces- 
sary it was certainly more difficult. The secret 
of the movements of the moon and planets had 
not then been grasped, and the only tables 
which had been calculated were based upon 
observations made before the days of tele- 
scopes. 

It is one of the most fortunate and remark- 
able coincidences in the whole history of science 
that at the very time that Greenwich Obser- 
vatory was being called into existence the 
greatest of all astronomers was working out 
his demonstration of the great fundamental law 
of the material universe—the law that every 
particle of matter attracted every other particle 
with a force which varied directly with the mass 
and inversely with the square of the distance. 


NEWTON’S GREAT WORK. 


; Several other of the great minds of that time, 
in particular Dr. Hooke, the Gresham Professor 
of Astronomy, had seen that it was possible 
that some such law might supply the secret of 
planetary motion, but it is one thing to make a 
suggestion and a very different matter indeed 
to be able to demonstrate it, and the latter was 
in Newton’s power alone. He did much more 
than demonstrate it—he brought out a whole 
series of most important and far-reaching con- 
sequences. He showed that the ebb and flow 
of the tides was due to the attraction of both 
sun and moon, especially the latter, upon the 
Waters of our oceans. He pointed out certain 
irregularities which must take place in the 
motion of our moon due to the influence of the 
Sun upon it. He proved, too, what was the 
cause of that swinging of the axis of the earth 
Which gives rise to precession. He deduced 
the relative weights of the earth, the sun, and 





of Jupiter and Saturn, the planets with satellites. 
He showed also that comets which had seemed 
hitherto to men as perfectly lawless wanderers, 
obeyed in their orbits the self-same law which 
governed the moon and planets. The whole 
vast system of celestial movements, which had 
so long seemed to men so irregular and uncon- 
trolled, now fell, every one of them, into its 
place, as but the necessary manifestations of 
one grand simple order. 

This great research, the greatest ever carried 
out by a single mind, remained unpublished, 
until Halley, afterwards the second Astronomer 
Royal, learned of it when on a visit to Newton, 
and at once appreciating its vast importance 
began to work for its publication, which was 
eventually carried out at his expense. 

Newton’s relations with Flamsteed, the first 
Astronomer Royal, were by no means so 
friendly. The story, an exceedingly painful 
one, has been often told, and need not detain 
us here. It is sufficient to say that Newton’s 
discovery of gravitation, ‘‘ the Bond of the Uni- 
verse,” gave a new and additional importance to 
the regular observation of the moon and planets. 
They were needed now, not only to assist in the 
practical work of navigation, but for the de- 
velopment of questions of pure science. Halley, 
the second Astronomer Royal, and Maskelyne, 
the fifth, devoted themselves chiefly to this 
department of work, to the partial neglect of 
the observation of the places of stars. Airy, 
the seventh, whilst making catalogue-work a 
part of the regular routine of the observatory, 
developed the observation of the members of 
the solar system, and especially of the moon, in 
a most marked degree, and collected and com- 
pletely reduced the vast mass of material which 
the industry of his predecessors had gathered. 
It is pre-eminently of the work of Airy that the 
memorable words quoted before of Professor 
Newcomb, the great American mathematician 
and astronomer, are applicable : ‘‘ that if this 
branch of astronomy were entirely lost, it 
could be reconstructed from the Greenwich 
observations alone.” 


AIRY’S ALTAZIMUTH. 


A most important step taken by Airy was the 
construction of an altazimuth. An altazimuth 


is practically a theodolite on a large scale. Its 
purpose is to determine, not the declination and 
right ascension of some celestial body, as is the 
case with the transit circle, but its altitude, 
z.e. its height above the horizon, and its azi- 
muth, z.e. the angle measured on the horizontal 
The altazimuth 


plane from the north point. 











AIRY’S ALTAZIMUTH. 
(From a photograph by Mr. E. Walter Maunder.) 


then, like the transit circle, consists of a tele- 
scope revolving ona horizontal axis, but, unlike 
the transit circle, both the telescope and the 
piers which carry its pivots can be rotated so 
as to point not merely due north and south, but 
in any direction whatsoever. 

The observations with the altazimuth 
are rather more complicated than those 
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of altitude, and two of azi- 
muth ; for after-one of altitude 
and one of azimuth the tele- 
scope is turned round, and a 
second observation is taken in 
each element. 

The observation gives us the 
altitude and azimuth of the 
star. These particulars are of 
no direct value to us. But it 
is a mere matter of computa- 
tion, though a long and labo- 
rious one, to convert these 
elements into right ascension 
and declination. 

The usefulness of the altazi 
muth will be seen at once. 
It will be remembered that 
with the transit circle any 
particular object can only be 
observed as it crosses the me- 
ridian. If the weather should 
be cloudy, or the observer late, 
the chance of observation is 
lost for four and twenty hours, 
and in the case of the moon, 
for which the altazimuth is 
specially used, it is on the 
meridian only in broad daylight 
during that part of the month 
which immediately precedes 
and follows new moon. At 
such times it is practically impossible to observe 
it with the transit circle; with the altazimuth it 
may be caught in the twilight before sunrise or 
after sunset; and at other times in the month, 
if lost on the meridian in the transit circle, the 
altazimuth still gives the observer a chance of 





with the transit circle. Looking in the 
telescope, the observer sees a double 
set of spider threads or “‘ wires” ; and 
when a star or other heavenly body 
enters the field, it will generally be 
observed to move obliquely across both 
sets of wires. The observer usually de- 
termines to make an observation either 
in altitude or in azimuth. In the former 
case he presses the little contact button, 
which, as in the transit circle, is provided 
close to the eyepiece, as the star reaches 
, each of the horizontal wires in succes- 
sion. If in azimuth, it is the times 
of crossing the vertical wires that are in 
like manner telegraphed to the chrono- 
graph. The transit over the appropriate 
circle is read, for the telescope itself 
is rigidly attached to a vertical wheel 
having a carefully engraved circle on 
its face and read by four microscopes, 
whilst the entire instrument carries 
another set of microscopes, which read 
upon a fixed horizontal circle, and upon 
which the azimuth can be read. A 











complete observation involves four such 
transits and sets of circle readings, two 





THE NEW ALTAZIMUTH BUILDING. 
(From a photograph by Mr. E. Walter Maunder.) 
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catching it any time before it sets. But for 
this instrument our observations of the moon 
would have been practically impossible over at 
least one-fourth of its orbit. 


THE NEW ALTAZIMUTH. 


Airy’s altazimuth was but a small instrument 
of three and three-quarter inches aperture, 
mounted in a high tower built on the site of 
Flamsteed’s mural arc; and, after a life 
history of about half a century, has been 
succeeded by a far more powerful instru- 
ment. The ‘‘ New Altazimuth” has an 
aperture of eight inches, and is housed in 
a very solidly constructed building of 
striking appearance, the connection of 
the observatory with navigation being 
suggested by a row of circular lights 
which strongly recall a ship’s portholes. 
The internal arrangements of the building, 
however well devised for its practical use, 
prohibit any attempt at photographing the 
instrument 7” sifu, but the accompanying 
photograph, taken whilst the instrument 
was in the workshops of Messrs. Trough- 
ton and Simms, Charlton, who censtructed 
it, and which has kindly been supplied us 
by Mr. James Simms, shows its details in 
an admirable manner. It will be seen 
from the photograph that the instrument 
is much larger, heavier, and less easy to 
move in azimuth than the old altazimuth. 
It is therefore not often moved in azimuth, 
but is set in some particular direction, not 
necessarily north and south, in which it is 
used practically as a transit circle. 


OCCULTATIONS. 


There is quite another way of deter- 
mining the place of the moon, which is 
sometimes available, and which offers one 
of the prettiest of observations to the as- 
tronomer. As the moon travels across the 
sky, moving amongst the stars from west 
to east, it necessarily passes in front of 
some of them, and hides them from us for 
atime. Such a passage, or “‘ occultation,” 
offers two observations: the ‘‘ disappear- 
ance,” as the moon comes up to the star 
and covers it; the ‘‘reappearance,” as it 
leaves it again, and so discloses it. 

Except at the exact time of full moon’ we do 
not see the entire face of our satellite ; one edge 
or ‘‘limb ” is in darkness. As the moon there- 
fore passes over the star, either the limb at 
which the star disappears, or that at which it 
reappears, is invisible to us. To watch an 
occultation at the bright limb is pretty; the 
moon with its shining craters and black 
hollows, its mountain ranges in bright relief 
like a model in frosted silver, slowly, surely, 
inevitably comes nearer and nearer to the little 
brilliant which it is going to eclipse. The 
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movement is most regular, most smooth, yet 
not rapid. The observer glances at his clock, 
and marks the minute as the two heavenly 
bodies come closer and closer to each other. 
Then he counts the clock beats: ‘five, six, 
seven,” it may be, as the star has been all but 
reached by the advancing moon. ‘“ Eight,” it 
is still clear ; ere the beat of the clock rings to 
the ‘‘nine,” perhaps the little diamond point 
has been touched by the wide arch of the 
moon’s limb, and has gone! Less easy to 
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THE NEW ALTAZIMUTH IN MESSRS, SIMMS’ WORKSHOP, 
(From a photograph by Mr. Dames Simms ) 








exactly time is a reappearance at the bright 
limb. In this case the observer must ascertain 
from the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac” precisely where 
the star will reappear; then a little before 
the predicted time he takes his place at the 
telescope, watches intently the moon’s circum- 
ference at the point indicated, and, listening for 
the clock beats, counts the seconds as they fly. 
Suddenly, without warning, a pin-point of light 
flashes out at the edge of the moon, and at 
once draws away from it. The star has “ re- 
appeared.” 
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Far more striking is a disappearance or 
reappearance at the ‘‘ dark limb.” In this case 
the limb of the moon is absolutely invisible, 
and it may be that no part of the moon is 
visible in the field of the telescope. In this 
case the observer sees a star shining brightly 
and alone in the middle of the field of his 
telescope. He takes the time from his faithful 
clock, counting beat after beat, when suddenly 
the star is gone! So sudden is the disappear- 
ance that the novice feels almost as astonished 
as if he had received a slap in the face, and not 
unfrequently he loses all count or recollection 
of the clock beats. The reappearance at the 
dark limb is quite as startling ; with a bright 
star it is almost as if a shell had burst in his 
very face, and it would require no very great 
imagination to make him think that he had 
heard the explosion. One moment nothing 
was visible ; now a great star is shining down 
serenely on the watcher. A little practice soon 
enables the observer to accustom himself to 
these effects, and an old hand finds no more 
difficulty in observing an occultation of any 
kind than in taking a transit. 

Such an observation is useful for more pur- 
poses than one. If the position of the star 
occulted is known—and it can be determined 
at leisure afterwards—we necessarily know 
where the limb of the moon was at the time of 





A C. D., CROMMBLIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., ASSISTANT IN CHARGE OF 
THE ALTAZIMUTH, 


the observation. Then the time which the 
moon took to pass over the star enables us to 
calculate the diameter of our satellite; the dif- 
ferent positions of the moon relative to the star, 
as seen from different observatories, enable us 
to calculate its distance. 
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A USE FOR ECLIPSES OF THE MOON. 


But if the disappearance takes place at the 
bright limb, the reappearance usually takes 
place at the dark, and vice versé ; and the two 
observations are not quite comparable. There 
is one occasion, however, when both observa- 
tions are made under similar circumstances, 
namely, at the full. And if the moon happens 
also to be totally eclipsed, the occultations of 
quite faint stars can be successfully observed, 
much fainter than can ordinarily be seen close 
up to the moon. Total eclipses of the moon, 
therefore, have recently come to be looked 
upon as important events for the astronomer, 
and observatories the world over usually co- 
operate in watching them. October 4, 1884, 
was the first occasion when such an organised 
observation was made ; there have been several 
since, and on these nights every available tele- 
scope and observer at Greenwich is called into 
action. 

It may be asked why these different modes of 
observing the moon are still kept up, year in 
and year out. ‘‘ Do we not know the moon’s 
orbit sufficiently well, especially since the dis- 
covery of gravitation?” No, we do not. This 
simple and beautiful law—‘‘The Bond of the 
Universe ”—simple enough in itself, gives rise 
to the most amazing complexity of calculation. 
If the earth and moon were the only two bodies 
in the universe, the problem would be a simple 
one. But the earth, sun, and moon are mem- 
bers of a triple system, each of which is always 
acting on both of the others. More, the 
planets, too, have an appreciable influence, 
and the net result is a problem so intricate that 
our very greatest mathematicians have not 
thoroughly worked it out. Our calculations of 
the moon’s motions need therefore to be con- 
tinually compared with observation, need even 
to be continually corrected by it. 


THE DISCOVERY OF NEPTUNE, 


There is a further reason for this continual 
observation, not only of the sun, which is our 
great standard star, since from it we derive the 
right ascensions of the stars, and it is also our 
great timekeeper, not only of the moon, but 
also of the planets. Their places as computed 
need continually to be compared with their 
places as observed, and the discordances, if 
any, inquired into. The great triumph which 
resulted to science from following this course— 
to pure science, since Uranus is too faint a planet 
to be any help to the sailor in navigation—is well 
known. The observed movements of Uranus 
proved not to be in accord with computation, 
and from the discordances between calculation 
and observation Adams and Leverrier were 
able to predicate the existence of a hitherto 
unseen planet beyond—‘‘to see it, as Colum- 
bus saw America from Spain. Its movements 
were felt by them trembling along the far- 
reaching line of their analysis, with a certainty 
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hardly inferior to that of ocular demonstra- 
tion.” ! 

The discovery of Neptune was not made at 
Greenwich, and Airy has been often and bitterly 
attacked because he did not start on the search 
for the predicted planet the moment Adams 
addressed his first communication to him, and 
by so doing allowed the French astronomer to 
engross so much of the honour of the 
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inches aperture and twenty-eight feet focal 
length, the largest refractor in the British 
Empire, though surpassed by several American 
and Continental instruments. 


** POCKET” PLANETS. 


The stability of the mounting rendered the 
telescope suitable for a special work. This 





exploit. The controversy has been ar- 
gued over and over again, and we may 
be content to leave it alone here. There 
is one point, however, which is hardly 
ever mentioned, which must have had 
much effect in determining Airy’s con- 
duct. In 1845, the year in which Adams 
sent his provisional elements of the un- 
seen disturbing planet to Airy, the largest 
telescope available for the search at 
Greenwich was an equatorial of only six 
and three-quarter inches aperture, pro- 
vided with small and insufficient circles 
for determining positions, and housed in 
a very small and inconvenient dome. 
Whilst at Cambridge, within a mile 
or so of Adams’ own college, was the 
‘** Northumberland ” equatorial of nearly 
twelve inches aperture, under the charge 
of the University Professor of Astronomy, 
Professor Challis, and which was then 
much the largest, best mounted and 
housed equatorial in the entire country. 
The ‘‘ Northumberland” had been built 
from Airy’s designs and under his own 
superintendence, when he was Professor 
of Astronomy at Cambridge. Naturally 
then, knowing how much superior the 
Cambridge telescope was to any which he had 
under his care, he thought the search should be 
made with it. He had no reason to believe that 
his own instrument was competent for the work. 

It was not, however, creditable to the nation 
that the Royal Observatory should have been 
so ill-provided with powerful telescopes, and a 
few years later Airy obtained the sanction of 
the Government for the erection of an equatorial 
larger than the ‘‘ Northumberland,” but on the 
same general plan and in a much more ample 
dome. This was for thirty-four years the 
“great” or ‘‘ south-east” equatorial, and the 
mounting still remains and bears the old name, 
though the original telescope has been removed 
elsewhere. The object-glass had an aperture 
of twelve and three-quarter inches and a focal 
length of eighteen feet, and was made by Merz 
of Munich, the engineering work by Ransomes 
and Sims of Ipswich, and the graduations and 
general optical work by Simms, now of Charlton, 
Kent. The mounting was so massive and 
stable that the present Astronomer Royal has 
found it quite practicable and safe to place 
upon it a telescope (with its counterpoises) of 
many times the weight, one made by Sir 
Howard Grubb, of Dublin, of twenty-eight 





' From Sir John Herschel's address to the British Associa- 
tion, September ro, 1846, thirteen days before Galle's first obser- 
vation of the planct, 











THE SOUTH-EAST POME (36 FEET DIAMETER) AND ‘ GREAT” EQUATORIAL 


(28 INCHES APERTURE). 
(From a photograph by Mr. E. Walter Maunder.) 


was the observation of ‘‘ minor planets.” On 
the first day of the present century the first 
of these little bodies was discovered by Piazzi 
at Palermo. Three more were discovered at 
no great interval afterwards, and there are 
intervals of thirty-eight years without any 
addition to their number. But from Decem- 
ber 8, 1845, up to the present time, the work of 
picking up fresh individuals of these ‘ pocket 
planets” has gone on without interruption, 
until now more than 400 are known. Most 
of these are of no interest to us, but a few come 
sufficiently near to the earth for their distance 
to be very accurately determined, and when 
the distance of one member of the solar sys- 
tem is determined, those of all the others 
can be calculated from the relations which 
the law of gravitation reveals to us. It is 
a matter of importance therefore to continue 
the work of discovery, since we may at any 
time come across an interesting or useful 
member of the family, and that we may be able 
to distinguish between minor planets already 
discovered and new ones, their orbits must be 
determined as they are discovered, and some 
sort of watch kept on their movements. 

The discovery of minor planets has lain out- 
side the scope of Greenwich work, but their ob- 
servation has formed an integral part of it. The 
general public is apt to lay stress rather on the 
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first than on the second, and to think it rather a 
reproach to Greenwich that it has taken no part 
in such explorations. Experience has, however, 
shown that they may be safely left to amateur 
activity, whilst the monotonous drudgery of the 
observation of minor planets can only be 
properly carried out in a permanent institution. 








or three, have entered the telescope and been 
observed in like manner. The telescope is then 
unclamped, and moved forward until it is again 
ahead of the comet, and the observations are 
repeated, and this is done as often as is thought 
desirable. The places of the stars have, of 
course, to be found out from catalogues, or 





DOUBLE-STAR OBSERVATION WITH THE “GREAT” EQUATORIAL (28 INCHES APERTURE). 
(From a photograph by Mr. D. Edney.) 


The observation of these minute bodies with 
the transit circle and altazimuth is attended 
with some difficulties ; but the equatorial also 
may be used for obtaining precise observations 
of various objects ; indeed, comets are usually 
observed by its means. 

The most ordinary way of observing a comet 
with an equatorial is as follows: Two bars 
are placed in the eyepiece of the telescope at 
right angles to each other, and at an angle of 
forty-five degrees to the direction of the apparent 
daily motion of the stars. The telescope is 
turned to the neighbourhood of the comet, and 
moved about until it is detected. The tele- 
scope is then put a little in front of the comet 
and very firmly fixed. The observer soon sees 
the comet entering his field, and by pressing 
the contact button he telegraphs to the chrono- 
graph the time when the comet is exactly 
bisected by each of the bars successively. He 
then waits until a bright star, or it may be two 





have to be observed with the transit circle, but 
when they are known the position of the comet 
or minor planet can easily be inferred. 


HALLEY’S COMET. 


Next to the glory of having been the means 
of bringing about the publication of Newton's 
‘‘ Principia,” the greatest achievement of 
Halley, the second Astronomer Royal, was that 
he was the first to predict the return of a comet. 
Newton had shown that comets were no 
lawless wanderers, but were as _ obedient 
to gravitation as were the planets themselves, 
and he also showed how the orbit of a comet 
could be determined from observations on three 
different dates. Following these principles, 
Halley computed the orbits of no fewer than 
twenty-four comets, and found that three of 
them, visible at intervals of about seventy-five 
years, pursued practically the same path. He con- 
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cluded therefore that these were really different 
appearances of the same object, and, search- 
ing old records, he found reason to believe that 
it had been observed frequently earlier still. It 
seems, in fact, to have been the comet which is 
recorded to have been seen at Rome, A.p. 66, 
previous to the death of Agrippa, and again in 
1066 in England at the time of the Norman 
invasion. Halley, however, experienced a dif- 
ficulty in his investigation. The period of the 
comet’s revolution was not always the same. 
This, he concluded, must be due to the attraction 
of the planets near which the comet might chance 
to travel. In the summer of 1681 it had passed 
very close to Jupiter, for instance, and in con- 
sequence he expected that instead of returning 
in August 1757, seventy-five years after its last 
appearance, it would not return until the end of 
1758 or the beginning of 1759. It has returned 
twice since Halley’s day, a triumphant verifica- 
tion of the law of gravitation, and we are 
looking for it now for a third return some 
twelve years hence. 

Halley’s comet, therefore, is an integral 
member of our solar system, as much so as the 
earth or Neptune, though it is utterly unlike 
them in appearance and constitution, and 
though its path is so utterly unlike theirs that 
it approaches the sun nearer than our earth, 
and recedes further than Neptune. But there 
are other comets, which are not permanent 
members of our system, but only passing 
visitors. From the unfathomed depths of space 
they come, to those depths they go. They obey 
the law of gravitation so far as our sight can 
follow them, but what happens to them 
beyond? Dothey come under some other law, 
or, perchance, in outermost space is there 
still a region reserved to primeval Chaos, the 
“Anarch old,” where no law at all prevails ? 
Gravitation is the bond of the solar system ; is 
it also the Bond of the Universe ? 


SYSTEMS IN THE STAR-DEPTHS. 


We cannot follow comets into the outer 
darkness, but we can discern other systems 
than ours across the immeasurable void. For 
rather more than a hundred years it has been 
known that there were ‘‘double stars ”’—not 
merely apparently double, one star appearing 
by chance to be close to another with which it 
had not connection—but real double stars, 
members of the same system of which the 
smaller revolved round the larger. The 
discovery of these has led to the establishment 
of an entirely new department of astronomy, 
again scientific rather than utilitarian. 

It is only recently that Greenwich has taken 
any great part in this work. In the main, 
double-star astronomy has been in the hands 
of amateurs, at least in England. But the 
discovery in recent years of many pairs so close 
that a telescope of the largest size is required 
for their successful observation, has put an im- 
Portant section of double stars beyond the 
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reach of most private observers, and therefore 
the great telescope at Greenwich is now mainly 
devoted to their study. 

There is a striking contrast between the 
great telescope and all the massive machinery 
for its direction and movement, and the objects 
on which it is directed—two little points of 
light separated by a delicate hair of dark- 
ness. 

The observation is very unlike those of which 
we have hitherto spoken. The object is not to 
ascertain the actual position in the sky of the 
two stars, but their relative position to each 
other. A spider’s thread of the finest strands 
is moved from one star to the other by turning 
an exquisitely fine screw; this enables us to 
measure their distance apart. Another spider 
thread at right angles to the first is laid through 
the centres of both stars, and a divided circle 
enables us to read the angle which this line 
makes to the true east and west direction. 
Such observations repeated year after year on 
many stars have enabled the orbits of not 
a few to be laid down with remarkable pre- 
cision, and we find that their movements are 
completely consistent with the law of gravita- 
tion. 

Further, just as Neptune was prerccognised 
and discovered from noting the irregularities in 
the motion of Uranus, so the discordances in 
the place of Sirius led to the belief that it was 
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attracted by a then unseen companion—a com- 
panion whose position with respect to the 
brighter star was predicted and afterwards 
seen. 








A MYSTERIOUS MOVEMENT. 


Gravitation then appears, indeed, to be the 
Bond of the Universe, yet it leaves us with 
several weighty problems. The observation of 
the positions of stars shows that though we 
call them fixed they really have motions of 
their own. Of these motions, a great part 
consists of a drift away from one portion of the 
heavens towards a point diametrically opposite 
to it, a drift such as must be due, not to a true 
motion of the individual stars, but to a motion 
through space of our sun and its attendant 
system. The elder Herschel was the first to dis- 
cover this mysterious solar motion. Sir George 
Airy and Mr. Edwin Dunkin, for forty-six years 
a member of the Greenwich staff, and from 1881- 
1884 the Chief Assistant, severally contributed 
important determinations of its direction. 

What is the cause of this motion, what is 
the law of this motion, is at present beyond 
our power to find out. Many years ago a 
German astronomer made the random sugges- 
tion that possibly we were revolving in an orbit 
round the Pleiades as a centre. The sugges- 
tion was entirely baseless, but unfortunately 
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has found its way into many popular works, and 
still sometimes is brought forward as if it were 
one of the established truths of astronomy. 
We can at the present time only say that this 
solar motion is a mystery. 

There is a greater mystery still. The stars 
have their own individual motions, and in the 
case of a few these are of the most amazing 
swiftness. The earth in its motion round the 
sun travels nearly nineteen miles in a second, 
say one thousand times faster than the quickest 
rush of an express train. The sun’s rate of 
motion is probably not quite so swift, but 
Arcturus, a sun far larger than our own, has 
a pace some twenty times as swift as the 
orbital motion of the earth. This is not a 
motion that we can conceive of as being 
brought about by gravitation, for if there were 
some unseen body so vast as to draw Arcturus 
with this swiftness, other stars too would be 
hurling across the sky as quickly. All we can 
say at present is to echo the magicians of 
Egypt !—‘‘ This is the finger of God” ; and like 
Job of old we are speechless when the question 
comes to us from heaven, ‘‘ Canst thou guide 
Arcturus and his sons ?” 
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HULL—PIER AND DOCKS, 


HE Humber is fed by a hundred rivers and 
drains ten thousand square miles. From 
where the Trent joins the Ouse to form 

that gathering of water—‘‘ humyr”—from which 
it seems to take its name, it flows for thirty- 
eight miles before it enters the sea at the Spurn. 





It is the broadest and longest opening into the 
country on the east coast, and, in the past, full 
advantage of it was taken by traders and in- 
vaders. A wide sheet of troubled water rang- 
ing from one mile up to seven across, brown 
with the mud brought down into it from the 
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greatest drainage basin in Britain, it ripples 
along eating away much of the shore in some 
places to add a little to it in others and bear the 
greater portion of its sediment out to sea. 

Spurn Head, off which lies the lightship, and on 
which stands the lighthouse, isa mass of pebbles 
and sand moving with the wind and tide, worked 
by the sea on one side and the river on the 
other with such an even balance of power that 
it remains where it is while the land around is 
washed away. Its own site suffered the same 
treatment, but when the ground was denuded 
below the water level the bank of shingle was 
formed by the eddies at the spot, and protected 
it against further damage, so that ‘‘ out of the 
ruins of Holderness the Spurn is constituted and 
maintained.” 

Ravenspurn or Ravenser, where Bolingbroke 
landed in 1399, and Edward Iv in 1471, the first 
port within the estuary, has long disappeared, 
as has also its island of Ravensrode. Some 
four centuries ago its dead were carried to 
Easington, its living migrated to Hull, the 
flood swept over it, and no trace of it remains. 
The cross that was set up there to commemo- 
rate Bolingbroke’s landing was removed to 
Kilnsea, where, in time, the church and cliff 
were washed into the sea, and the cross was 
taken to Burton Constable, whence it was 
afterwards brought to Hedon, where it now 
stands. 

Kilnsea, Easington, and Skeffling have lost 
much of their area, and would have lost more 
if it had not been for the engineer; but, on 
the other hand, near by is Sunk Island, which 
has been gradually growing ever since the days 
of Charles 1, and with judicious embanking has 
become an area of thousands of acres now 
joined to the mainland. Behind it rise the three 
spires of Holderness—Keyingham, Ottringham, 
and Patrington—the last one of the finest 
churches in Yorkshire. 

A little farther west is Burstwick, once the 
head of the Seigniory of Holderness and the 
chief seat of the Earls of Albemarle, but now 
fallen very much in the world. Of the castle 
where Bruce’s wife was kept prisoner by 
Edward I not a trace can be found. Paull on 
the river bank, though never perhaps very 
great, has also seen its best days. Hedon, 
farther inland, had once a broad creek for its 
haven ; and that creek is now a meadow. It 
was the chief port of the Humber until the rise 
of Hull, and as Hull began to flourish it 
slowly decayed until the river settled the 
competition by silting up the old town’s 
approaches. 

Hull—historic Hull—is one of our oldest 
ports, and one of the best known ; but it is not 
easy to say what is its distinctive feature. It 
is large and it is flat, and as you approach it 
from the Humber all it offers to the view is a 
few towers and spires peeping over the roofs 
and walls of the dock frontage and mingling 
with the shipping. The docks extend for 
about three and a half miles, overlapping the 
houses at each end and running up among 
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them in the middle on one side of the pier to 
curve round on the site of the old town walls 
and join the river Hull, which enters the 
Humber on the other side of the pier, thus 
forming an island which is practically the 
ancient town. 

It affords one of the few instances in which 
the port has taken its name from the river, for 
it was certainly known as Hull before it became 
Kingston-upon-Hull. It is Kingston-upon-Hull 
—that is, the King’s town upon Hull—owing to 
Edward 1, who made it so. According to the 
story, he stopped at Baynard Castle on his way 
home from Dunbar, and during a day’s hunting 
was led as far away as Wyke, the little village 
that then lay where the Hull enters the Humber. 
Wyke had belonged to the William Le Gros, 
Earl of Albemarle, who did so well at the 
battle of the Standard as to be made Earl of 
Yorkshire. To clear himself from the conse- 
quences of the non-fulfilment of his vow to go 
on the crusade, he in 1150 founded the abbey 
of Melsa or Meaux, near Waghen, and among 
the lands with which he endowed it were 
those of Wyke about four miles away. King 
Edward noticing how admirably Wyke was 
adapted for a port, bargained for it with the 
abbot, offering in exchange certain property 
on the other side of the Humber. The abbot 
agreed, and the King thereupon drew up the plan 
of his new town, making of it a long parallelo- 
gram crossed by parallel streets with the 
market-place widened out and a church on 
one side of it. Then he proceeded to run a 
wall all round, and having got it fortified made 
it a free town, that is, having its tenure held 
direct from the crown, and offering such in- 
ducements for people to settle in it as drew 
away many from Ravenspurn and Hedon. In 
some respects this story may be true, but it 
is certain that Edward deserves no credit for 
founding the port in 1296. It was known as 
Hull at least a century before. In 1205 it had 
its customs dues; in 1269 it was prohibited 
exporting wool to Flanders ; in short, it was a 
busy port long before Edward was born. 

Eleven years before Edward’s visit its church 
was founded by James Helward as a chapel, 
the mother church being Hessle, and about 1302 
this church began to be rebuilt, largely of brick, 
almost the only instance of the material being 
used for such a purpose at so early a date. 
Hull is generally credited with having revived 
the art of brickmaking, and the bricks probably 
came from the yard which William De la Pole 
owned just outside the north gate in 1321. The 
present church is the best ancient building in 
Hull, large, graceful, and well-lighted. There 
are some better churches, but not many ; in fact, 
the church is like the town, first in nothing, but 
in nothing far behind. It has many monuments. 
Entering it by the north door, one notices a 
delightful epitaph to ‘‘ Our John William,” so 
simple and genuine an expression of sorrow 
that one sympathises with the Grays and thinks 
what nice people they must have been. 

The best of Hull’s modern buildings is the 
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Town Hall, which is rather overdone with 
gilding ; and almost as good are the new dock 
offices, which owe something of their success 
to their position. The most conspicuous of its 
monuments is the heavy Wilberforce column, 
built upon piles, which has its uses as a land- 
mark ; and the most remarkable is a gilt statue 
in the market-place to William m1, which has a 
list to starboard to give it a semblance of 





Wilberforce House, where the great abolitionist 
was born. 

The names tell of ancient days. The sites of 
the old entrances through the walls are shown 
by Posterngate, Mytongate, Blackfriargate, 
Lowgate, Whitefriargate. Out of Whitefriar- 
gate leads a thoroughfare bearing the official 
designation of Land of Green Ginger, which is 
probably unique in street nomenclature. Con- 
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motion, and is furnished with an array of spikes 
round the top of the pedestal to keep it clear of 
the enterprising schoolboy. 

In shape the town—or rather the city, for it 
received the step of honour in the year of the 
Diamond Jubilee—is a triangle, with its base 
to the river and its apex towards Beverley, and 
it is dotted all over with a large number of 
open spaces, parks, cemeteries, recreation 
grounds, cricket fields, and model yacht ponds, 
one of the last having been specially made for 
the purpose in the East Park, an example in 
encouraging a healthy pastime which other 
municipalities— notably our own London 
County Council—might very well follow. 

Its streets outside the island are as other 
streets, the chief characteristic of their traffic 
being the waggonettes, which here take the 
place of omnibuses. On the island, in the old 
town the thoroughfares are, as might be ex- 
pected, dark and narrow, with the exception of 
the market-place. The High Street is one of 
the shabbiest in the kingdom, being not unlike 
Lower Thames Street in a small way, with 
rather fewer patches of pavement. In this 
street, backing on to the river, sombre and 
picturesque in its weather-worn brickwork, 
and looking very much down in the world, is 
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tinuing it towards the church is the lane in 
which stands the Trinity House, one of the 
five in the kingdom, the others being in 
London, Newcastle, Leith, and Dundee. Like 
the rest, this one was founded by seamen for 
mutual assistance and charitable purposes 
among themselves, and in course of time 
obtained various favours, and was entrusted 
with certain duties now considerably curtailed. 
It dates from 1369, and has not only its charit- 
able funds and almshouses and its navigation 
school, but is the local pilotage authority, and 
has the buoying and lighting of the Humber 
from Hull to the sea. The Spurn lights 
belong to the Trinity House of London, but 
the Bull lightship, the Middle lightship, and 
the lighthouses as you come up the Humber 
belong to the Trinity House of Hull. 

Hull river, with which the High Street com- 
municates by gloomy alleys, known as staiths, 
is quite a sight. It might well be called the 
muddy Hull, so heavily is it charged with 
detritus. Certainly no one would imagine it 
was the rippling brook you meet with some 
five and twenty miles away at the foot of the 
wolds near Great Driffield. It is one long 
busy dock, crowded with lighters and barges 
and small vessels, mostly with their masts 
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unshipped, two or more deep on each side, with 
a fairway of about a dozen yards at the most. 
The style in which a barge is worked out 
through the maze is likely to make you stare. 
Such poling and fendering, such hauling and 
bumping, bow on, broadside on, first against 
one thing, then against another; boathooks 
going fore and aft on both sides at the same 
time, hanging on by the bow till the stern 
swings, clearing the bow as the stern bumps, 
hooking in by stern till the bow bumps again, 
and trusting to the drift of the sluggish stream 
when the barge is pinned amidships, till it 
grinds and scrapes past far enough to swing 
again—really it is a mystery how the disen- 
gagement is effected without serious damage. 
There is assuredly more life on the river than 
in any of the docks. 

The docks, which have an area of close on 
200 acres, belong to two railway companies, 
the largest of the group, which is the nearest 
to the sea, having been built by the Hull and 
Barnsley Company, the others having been 
bought from the old dock company by the 
North-Eastern in 1893. These docks had a 
strange beginning. The company’s first Act, 
obtained in 1774, granted them all the walls, 
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such a profit as to require only 4250 on each 
£500 share subscribed for. Thus, while Bristol 
docks cost double the estimate, Hull docks 
cost half the estimate; Bristol had to double 
its dues, Hull could have halved them. There 
can be no question as to which started with the 
best chance of prosperity. 

The Alexandra dock, like the Hull and 
Barnsley line to which it belongs, was projected 
with a view of improving matters by competition. 
That it has done so is difficult to say, and it seems 
as though there was to beareturn to monopoly, 
for both companies are talking of building a 
new joint dock, to which the North-Eastern will 
have access over the other company’s metals ; 
an arrangement that, judging from what usually 
happens in Yerkshire, may lead to the larger 
company absorbing the smaller. 

From its position and its size—it is 46 acres 
in area, and has a depth on the sill of 31 feet 
—the Alexandra dock does most of the trade 
with the big ships, and is likely to do more, 
the tonnage entering it being about half that 
of all the rest put together. The total tonnage 
of last year in all the docks amounted to about 
34 millions, being ten times what it was in 1837. 
Of this only 200,000 represents the foreign 
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Tamparts, and ditches on the north and west of 
the town, as also some of those at the south; 
and by the second Act, eighteen years after- 
wards, Parliament voted £15,000 towards ex- 
penses, gave the site, and threw in the 
materials of the old fortifications on the east 
Side. Some of the land the company sold at 


tonnage under sail. In no port has the decline 
of the sailing ship been more noticeable; the 
once magnificent fleet of sailing vessels, which 
were the pride of Hull, having actually dwindled 
down to two. 

Hull is the headquarters of the Wilson line, 
whose green topsides and white flag with a red 
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ball are known all over the world. One in 
every four vessels from a foreign port is a 
Wilson liner. This fleet consists of eighty- 
two steamships, ranging in size up to the 
Othello of 5,059 tons gross, which is the 
largest on the Hull register. Besides the 
Wilson’s, there are Bailey and Leetham’s line 
of twenty-five vessels, recognisable by the 
white-panelled funnels, and about fifteen lesser 
lines with some fifty ships amongst them. 

Emigrants pass through Hull in great num- 
bers, few of them seemingly having had enough 
to be cheerful over in the land they have left 
to have much hope of that to which they are 
going; or perhaps it is the passage of the 
North Sea which gives them such an air of 
depression. The most flourishing trade is in 
timber. Last year there came into the docks 
803,000 loads of timber and deals, an improve- 
ment of go,ooo loads, equal to 50,000 tons of 
shipping, on the previous year, which in turn 
had some 80,000 tons of shipping more than 
1895. Grain of sorts, wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, also arrive in large quantities, but not 
to such an extent as formerly. Hull is a great 
place for seeds, the linseed, rape, cotton, 
cloves, and tares coming in during a year 
amounting to over a million quarters. 

Cutting off the Alexandra dock from the 
others is Earle’s shipbuilding yard, whence 
many a good ship has been Jaunched for peace 
or war. The yard is busy enough now, as are 
several of the Hull factories. But Hull is not 
a great industrial town. It does a good 
deal in seed crushing, oil refining, and flour 
milling, and makes paints and colours, starch 
and blue, and this, beyond the mere domestic 
things, is about all. In the early part of the 
century it was hoped that Hull would become 
a manufacturing centre, but such hopes have 
long since been abandoned. 

It is as a seaport that it thrives, and how 
generai and widely distributed is its trade a 
stroll thrcugh its docks makes clear. From 
Earle’s let us go west, attracted to begin with 
by a torpedo-catcher completing in Victoria 
dock close by. Here come mostly the timber 
ships, and those with cargoes of seed and 
manures. A journey up Union Street takes us 
to Queen’s, where are a miscellaneous group, 
some of them from Finland, others from 
London. In Prince’s, on the other side of the 
dock offices, the majority hail from France and 
the North Sea ports; in Humber dock they 
seem to be mostly from the Dutch ports, Ham- 
burg and Antwerp; in Railway dock, running 
off from Humber dock at right angles, they are 
nearly all Baltic boats. 

Weare now back on the bank of the Humber, 
along which extend the Albert and the William 
Wright docks, taking craft of a larger size 
engaged in the ocean trade. . Steamers all of 
these, with the exception—as is the case at all 
our large ports now—of one or two large four- 
masted sailing-vessels, built of steel, with steel 
spars and steel rigging, in which most of the 
hard work is done by the donkey-engine. 
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At the west end of the William Wright dock 
are the petroleum tanks, like small gasometers, 
and beyond these comes St. Andrew’s dock, 
which the North-Eastern have made the head- 
quarters of the fish trade. Hull is now our 
second fishing port, London coming third, 
and Lowestoft fourth. The landing value 
of the fish it receives exceeds £811,000, the 
proportion between the four leaders in tens 
of thousands of hundredweights being— 
Grimsby 155, Hull 113, London 111, Lowestoft 
gt. Grimsby sends away by rail 89,000 tons, 
all by the Great Central; Hull sends away 
63,660 tons, of which 2,390 are by the Great 
Central, 21,825 by the Barnsley line, and the 
rest by the North-Eastern. It is noteworthy 
that the fish carried by the Great Central out of 
Grimsby is almost half as much again as either 
the North-Eastern or Great Eastern carry from 
all their ports put together, and they, next to 
the Central, are our two largest fish carriers. 
But we have already said so much about 
Grimsby that we need not return from where 
we started on this journey. And, by the way, 
there is another Lincolnshire port of the 
Humber of which we will say little, namely, 
New Holland, concerning which and its ferry- 
boats, in fine weather or foul, the less said the 
better. 

Hull is doing all it can to foster its fish trade, 
and with encouraging success. Belonging to 
the port are over 400 vessels, of which the 
steam ketches exceed 200. Their number 
increases yearly, and it has been found worth 
while to enlarge the accommodation by extend- 
ing the fish dock farther along the front, the 
arrangements being similar to those at 
Grimsby, there being a platform to which the 
fish is brought from the vessels and from which 
it is loaded on the other side into railway 
trucks. 

With the fish dock ends the frontage of 
Hull. Farther west is Hessle, where the chalk, 
curving round from Flamborough, crosses the 
Humber and, rising at the back of Barton’s 
Saxon tower, is continued in the Lincolnshire 
uplands. With Hessle cliff end the Yorkshire 
Wolds, and, coming west from Grimsby and 
the Spurn as we have been, it is a relief to find 
even a chalk-pit. Both shores all the way 
are a dead flat, varied with a few trees and 
buildings, and backed by the hills, which here 
close in, the river in the distant past having cut 
the gorge through the chalk, as farther west it 
has cut through the underlying beds down to 
the lias. Hessle is old, but perhaps Brough is 
older, for here is the ferry by which the travellers 
along Ermin Street crossed the Humber on 
their way from Lincoln to York. Consequently 
it is reasonable to suppose that Brough, or 
what preceded Brough, must date back to the 
days of the Roman occupation. 

Just beyond Brough the Market Weighton 
canal comes in, off where the Ouse and Trent 
unite to form the Humber, as the Tamar and 
Tavy join to form Hamoaze. Farther on 
is Goole, often called a port of the Humber, 
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but really a port of the Ouse, being some ten 
miles up the river from the junction. It stands 
just where Dutch River comes in; and Dutch 
River, straight and uninteresting as it may 
look, has a significant history. 

Cornelius Vermuyden, who banked the 
Thames at Dagenham, drained Windsor Park, 
and afterwards gave us the Fenland, began the 
reclamation of Hatfield Chase hereabouts in 
1626. The country people rose in riot against 
him. Indignant at the loss of their common 
rights, jealous of the foreigners, condemning 
the scheme as absurd and against nature, they 
behaved so violently that the military had to 
be used to protect the Dutchmen. To make 
matters worse, Vermuyden found that by stop- 
ping out the Don from its old levels its northern 
channel was not large enough to carry off its 
waters, which spread away over both banks 
and flooded the country, causing immense 
damage, and affording his enemies a welcome 
opportunity for ruining him. With much 
trouble, and in spite of continuous opposition, 
he cut a canal from where the Went runs into 
the Don to the old village of Goole, and thus 
formed Dutch River, which drew off the floods, 
and has proved equal to its task ever since. 

Goole is monotonously modern; there is 
nothing attractive in it but its docks. Its greater 
part is on the north of the river; on the south 
is the old village, which had remained a village 
until the Aire and Calder Company took it in 
hand. At Grimsby and Hull the docks belong 
to railway companies; at Goole they belong to 
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a canal company, though a railway, the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, has made them one of 
its termini, and its sidings and sheds, together 
with the docks and their sheds, cover almost 
as great an area as the rest of the town. 

There is a vast difference between the Goole of 
the past with its hundred or two inhabitants and 
the Goole of the present with its 17,000 or so. 
Then it was a sort of half-way house to Selby, 
which did the trade higher up the Ouse. Now 
it is a flourishing port yearly growing busier, 
of which the customs duties exceed 4 25,000 a 
year. Of course it is only a river port, and never 
will be anything else. Its docks are small, and 
average about twenty-two feet in depth at high- 
water spring tides, but they total up to a 
quayage of some three miles, and a water area 
of thirty-two acres; one of them, the Barge 
dock, which is 870 feet long, being remarkable 
for the hoists which haul up bodily iron barges 
with forty tons of coal on board, and tip the 
contents straight away down into the holds of 
the ships. 

Goole has a character of its own, owing to 
its barges and billyboys. This is the place 
to study barge architecture; here you have 
it in all forms, from something with a sai! 
that must have come down from the viking 
days, to mere goods waggons that float instead 
of running on wheels, and, coupled up in trains, 
are drawn by a tug that takes them to Leeds 
or wherever the Aire and Calder navigation 
may run. And as to the ~~ alae who 
does not know a Goole billy ~~ ? 

. J. GORDON. 
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AS SHOWN 


N° nation that is endowed with wit and 
humour is without its proverbs, and it 
would be strange indeed if Ireland, 
wealthy in wit, if in nothing else, lacked these 
pen’orths of observation. I have beside me 
a good selection of proverbs in Irish Gaelic, 
and though, to be quite candid, it does not 
seem to me that they are in any way better 
than the proverbial philosophy of the Saxon, 
still, once and again, they have a character of 
their own which invests them with a certain in- 
terest. Much, of course, is lost in the process of 
translation ; to mention only a few things: the 
alliteration, the assonance, the rime, the rhythm. 
Worst of all, the brevity which marked the ori- 
ginal is lost Five words in Irish Gaelic suffice 
to say, “It is an ill blast that blows good to 
none,” and these five words put the thought in 
rime, as though one should say in English— 





No squall 
Bad to ail.’ 
The Gaelic, with word for word translation, runs : 
Ole sion Nach maith d’aon 
Bad gale That-not good to-any 





IN PROVERBS AND BULLS. 


A feature which makes it easy in Gaelic to 
attain to that brevity which, according to a 
world-famed dictum, is the soul of wit, is that 
all words of secondary importance are in this 
language omitted in speech and verse. ‘‘ Idle- 
ness is a fool’s desire,” is a proverb common to 
many languages. The Gaelic allows the im- 
portance of only three words here, the words 
‘*idleness,” ‘‘fool’s,” ‘‘ desire.” Accordingly 
the Gaelic proverb is summed up in three nouns. 
This classic terseness cannot be reproduced in 
English. 

Even, however, in the poor second-hand 
dress of another language, a certain charm 
will be seen to belong to the proverbs of the 
Irish, some of them peculiarly this nation’s, 
others—as common in the case of proverbs— 
the universal property of mankind. Animals 
figure largely in these proverbs, and—a thing 
this which will astonish some Englishmen— the 
pig not more than other animals. An English 
proverb has it, ‘‘It is not every day Morris 
kills a cow,” and it might be imagined that the 
Irish of this would run, “ It is not every day 
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Pat kills a pig.” The Irish, however, runs: 
‘*It is not every day Pat kills a—deer.” If, 
having heard this, you draw the conclusion 
that Pat kills a pig every day and a deer once 
in every seven days, you will not displease 
him. Cows figure largely in Irish proverbs. 
Where the Englishman says, ‘‘ Live, horse, and 
you'll get grass,” the Gael says mournfully, or, 
rather, sings mournfully—for, like the Italian,' 
he puts the thought in rime—‘‘ The cows die 
while the grass is growing.” Again he has a 
jingle— 

Man of one cow 

Man of no cow.? 


The proverb which in Anglo-Scotch runs 
‘* They are ay gude that are far awa,” runs in 
Irish Gaelic ‘‘ Prodigious are the horns of the 
cows beyond the seas.” This is what Pat 
Stay-at-home whispers to Pat Emigrant. 

‘*Chacun cherche son semblable” says 
the Gaul; the Gael says, ‘‘One chafer knows 
another chafer.” There is always a gain in 
particularising. ‘‘ A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush” is less picturesque than 
its Irish equivalent, ‘‘A wren in the hand 
is better than a crane still to be caught.” 
‘*One scabby sheep infects a flock” is a saw 
containing a grave truth, whether taken from 
the merely agricultural, or from the larger 
ethical point. The wording of the Irish Gaelic 
twin proverb is, however, nobler, as it is what 
we call in Ireland ‘‘ grander ”—‘‘ One nail spoils 
a horse, and one horse spoils a team of six.” 
As is usual, this in the Gaelic forms a riming 
couplet. 

Does, it may be asked, the pig never figure 
in Irish proverbs? Of course it figures in 
them sometimes. ‘‘Love me, love my dog,” 
says John. ‘* Love mother-pig, love her litter,” 
says his neighbour across the water. 

Horace Walpole has somewhere said of an 
Irishman that his ideas of imaginary conse- 
quence predominated over his attention to 
truth. Jdeas of imaginary consequence is a 
good phrase, though one does not for some 
moments grasp the meaning of it, such is its 
Latinity. Irishmen are themselves well aware 
that, like all Celtic nations, they have the fault 
which this English satirist saw in Goldsmith, 
and great is the number of proverbs which 
have reference to it. ‘‘ The man on the ground 
is a good horseman,” says one; while another 
says, ‘‘Let not thy act be from thy tongue.” 
On the other hand, while the Englishman says 
‘* Self-praise is no recommendation,” the Irish- 
man says, more subtly, ‘‘ Neither praise nor 
dispraise thyself.” 

Here is a proverb which seems to me to be 
characteristically Irish, ‘‘ He is a bad servant, 
but the want of him is worse.” ‘‘ Money begets 
money” is perhaps as characteristically Eng- 
lish. The proverb in France which is nearest 
to this is ‘‘ La foule tire la foule,” while its 


1 Caval non morire che herba divenire. 
2 The rime is perfect in the Irish, as it would be in old 
English with its ‘‘o” and ‘‘ no” for “‘ one” and ‘‘ no,” 
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parallel in Ireland is ‘‘Goodness begets good- 
ness.” Honour to good Pat’s ethic ! 

The tenderness of family life in Ireland has 
been the theme of wide comment. “A little 
relationship is better than much friendship” 
runs the Irish sister-proverb to England’s 
** Blood is thicker than water.” Not that Pat 
makes no friends. He makes them, and he 
keeps them, setting always the old before the 
new. Hearken to his little sermon, ‘‘’Tis a 
sad thing for one to forsake a bosom friend for 
a person of two or three days.” 

‘*A person of two or three days” is pretty 
phrasing for an acquaintance of that duration. 

I like to see green in the Irish proverb where 
the English proverb—if English proverb that 
be which is a couplet by a Scotch poet—has 


blue— 
‘©?Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 


And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” 
Campbell. 
‘* Hills seen afar look green.” 
Gaelic proverb, 


Here is an Irish proverb which is truly 
‘* flowery”: 


** A good-humoured man is like a fragrant rose.” 


One would like to see the sweet-tongued 
woman who first gave utterance to that blan- 
dishment. 

A proverb against critics takes this form: 


‘*He is a good hurler who is on the ditch.” 


Here is an odd piece of consolation : 


‘*A long disease does not always tell a lie.” 


The loving heart of the people is seen in 
dicta such as these : 


** Greatness knows gentleness.” 
‘Praise youth, and it will progress.” 
‘* They are not all big en who reap the harvest.” 


Three words in Irish suffice to affirm that 
patience is a cure for an old complaint. 

In such proverbs as the following the deeply 
religious nature of the people is seen : 


**God’s aid is nearer than the door.” 

‘** Nothing is so poor as going to hell.” 

‘*No life till going up to heaven.” 

“God never closed one gap, but ke opened another.” 


‘Silence is silver” says a pretty English 
proverb; still prettier is the Irish one, which 
says, ‘‘ A silent mouth is melodious.” * 

It is not that the Irishman is an unsocial 
person. Far from being of the incommunicable 
and sequestered, he loves conversation and 
hates loneliness, facts which he has embodied 
in the odd proverbs which follow : 


** Conversation is a cure for every sorrow.” 
**Contention is better than loneliness.” 


A sensitive creature is Pat. None but a 


5 Readers of Keats’ ‘‘ Endymion " will remember the lines: 


‘* To his capable ears 
Silence was music from the holy spheres.” 
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sensitive creature would hand down from father 
to son through the years these sayings : 


““No pain like to refusal.” 
** No heat like that of shame.” 


Tennyson’s 


** Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
Tis only noble to be good,” 


is anticipated in the Gaelic proverb, ‘‘No 
nobility without virtue” ; and a famous line in 
Schiller, ‘‘ Des Menschen Wille ist sein Him- 
melreich,” finds its analogue in the Gaelic ‘‘A 
man’s will is good to him.” 

Women are not spared in the proverbs of 
any nation. The rudest thing said of them in 
Irish Gaelic is this: 


“Three without rule: pig, woman, and mule.” 


That is certainly not conciliatory. 


To pass to bulls. No writer on Irish wit 
and humour has failed to touch on the subject 
of bulls, though in simple fact a bull fer se is 
neither witty nor humorous. It is a state- 
ment concerning which it is generally believed 
that it has not a leg to stand on; but that is a 
mistake, the truth being simply that it has not 
four legs to stand on, like the sturdy quadruped 
bearing the same name. An Irish bull is a 
thing that halts a little, but that is the worst 
that can be said of it ; and while this remains a 
truth, it will never fail to meet with apprecia- 
tion at the hearts of a nation which, like the 
English one, would not exchange that hero 
who, when his legs were smitten off, still 
fought upon his stumps, for any man that fights 
upon sound legs. 

As perhaps everyone by this time knows, 
Ireland has by no means the monopoly of 
making bulls. They are made in England, 
and, like everything else, they are made in 
Germany. Hans Sachs, years agone, described 
Chaos as a place so densely dark that even the 
cats ran up against each other. Bulls are made 
in Italy' and were made there centuries ago. 
There is a bull in Dante, if Leigh Hunt does 
not mistranslate him, for Leigh Hunt, in a 
passage given as from Dante, has the phrase, 
‘the cessation of the incessant tempest.” 

Bulls are made in France. ‘‘Come and see 
the sun reclining in the shade,” sang once a 
poet of France of the lady of his love resting 
under a tree. 

English phraseology is full of bulls. The 
expression ‘‘dry humour,” if looked into, will 
be seen to contain a bull. The ‘“‘luggage- 
van” of an English train is as often in the rear 
as in the van of it, this making the name seem 
scarcely more appropriate than the name of 
Sutherland, which, in the long ago, was given, 
presumably by some wag, to the extreme north, 
not of Ireland. 

When a child defines an island as ‘a little 





1 Perhaps there is no reader of this who does not know that 
the word “bull,” as used to describe language self-contra- 
dictory, contains an allusion to the papal edicts called bulls, 
wherefore the home of it may be considered to be Italy. 
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bit of the sea that isn’t wet,” it is reasonable to 
conclude that Irish blood flows in her veins, but 
the child who objected to the Salic Law as one 
according to which “‘ no descendants of women” 
could reign, was not an Irish child. 

To Irish bulls, of course, belongs the palm. 
A nation does not become famous throughout 
the world for aught that another nation does 
better. It was an Irish girl who said, some 
years ago, of the grapes which grew on a 
verandah in Stuttgart, ‘‘We eat them all as 
they come out, so that when they are ripe 
there will be none left.” The same girl im- 
proved on Disraeli’s famous paradox by mis- 
quoting it as follows: ‘‘ visible by their 
absence.” It was a band of Irish children who, 
on being told by an aunt that they must go to 
bed at their usual hour, replied, ‘‘ Oh, but we 
never go to bed at our usual hour!” It was 
an Irish moralist who rebuked a widow in the 
words, ‘‘ If your husband were alive, your con- 
duct would make him turn in his grave”; a 
speech which recalls the Irishman’s encomium 
of Kean—‘‘ He acts the dead man to the very 
life,” and the apprehension expressed by yet 
another Irishman, who averred concerning a 
certain locality, that if he lived there a month 
longer he should die in a fortnight! Finally, 
it must have been one of those Irishmen who 
swell the population of London who said some 
years ago to a band of girl-students anxious 
to hear a great performer on the pianoforte, 
‘*There’s not a seat to be had, ladies, unless 
you don’t mind standing.” 

A bull saves the speaker time and trouble, 
and usually delights the hearer. ‘‘ There was 
a knock at the door and a visitor entered ” is 
flat commonplace ; but phrase this statement as 
an Irishwoman of my kin phrased it, ‘‘A 
knock came in at the door,” and, while the 
meaning is perfectly plain to any Irish person, 
the wording carries a pleasant newness with it. 
An Anglo-Norman recently informed me that her 
French grandmother was Irish, and contended 
that this was the shortest way of saying that 
on the French side of her family there was an 
Irish admixture. 

Home talk, which has a tendency to revolve 
round small matters, would be very dull were it 
not occasionally lighted up by epigrams, as it 
is in France and perhaps some other countries, 
and by bulls, as it is in Ireland. 

“When I live alone...” This was the 
introduction to a long dissertation setting forth 
how a certain person meant to regulate her life 
when freed from family ties. 

** Well, I only hope,” was observed after 
some moments by one of a group of dismayed 
auditors, ‘‘that we shan’t live with you when 
you live alone.” 

In an Irish Gaelic grammar I find this state- 
ment : 

‘*Diminutives in zz and proper names, not 
declined, are of the fourth declension.” 
I fancy I hear the reader cry 

Enough !” and pass to puns. 
ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 


** Hold! 
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HERE THE MAN IN THE CORNER STRUCK IN; 


CHAPTER I. 


MOST amazingly su- 
perstitious neighbour- 
hood,” said Master 
Stephen. ‘‘I never 
should have believed 
a” 

** What’s the matter 
now ?” asked George 
the Sexton eagerly. 

“Why, look ye, 
George,” answered 
the Carter, ‘‘I was 
but telling Master 
Schoolmaster about 
the old buried town up river; and he won’t 
listen to a word of it ; thinks ’tis all trash.” 

‘*Tt’s a mere idle legend,” said the School- 
master, somewhat loftily, ‘‘ the country is full 
of such stories.” 

‘‘The buried town up the river?” repeated 
a man who sat smoking in the shadow of the 
great chimney-piece, and had been hitherto, for 
the most part, a silent listener to the talk. 
** What tale is that, Nathan ?” 








“WELL, BUT ABOUT THE BURIED TOWN?” 


‘“Why, love you, Roger the Fool, have you 
never heard it, then?” interposed the Sexton 
briskly. 

‘* Never,” replied the man. 

‘‘ For goodness’ sake,” said Master Stephen, 
‘don’t spread such folly further. I tell you 
I’m ashamed of living in a district where so 
much ignorance and credulity prevail. Why, 
it was but yesterday that I saw the wife of old 
Worthy hanging a dirty rag from her husband's 
clothing on the old thorn-bush behind their 
dwelling, that the disease he suffers from may 
pass to the tree. Such stupidity!” 

‘‘ Ah!” ejaculated John the Smith, “a very 
worshipful tree that. I knew a pious man who 
never began any job of importance without 
first hanging an offering on that tree.” 

‘‘ Very true,” chimed in George the Sexton, 
‘you mean Martin, my wife’s mother’s cousin, 
who lived at Viper’s Corner. He was a wonder- 
ful man—a man of many gifts. People would 
come to him from far and near so soon as they 
had lost anything, and he would never fail to 
tell them whereabouts they were to Icok for it. 
There was the miller’s pig at Three Mile Cross. 
Ah, and he could charm, too!” 
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‘*Charm ?” said John the Smith. “I believe 
you. There were but three charmers in the 
country, and he was the best of the three.” 

‘* Well, thank Heaven, the light of education 
is spreading fast, even in such benighted places 
as this,” remarked the Schoolmaster. ‘‘ We 
shall not hear of such things much longer.” 

‘“Why, man,” said George the Sexton, 
‘‘ would you have folks less religious ?” 

‘* Less superstitious,” replied Master Stephen, 
‘‘and more enlightened. When you are sick, 
instead of calling in a doctor, you go dropping 
pins and halfpence into the so-called Holy Well 
—which can do you no good. If a cow fails 
to give milk, or somebody’s love affair goes 
wrong, off you run to a witch-finder directly, 
and, ten to one, some innocent person has to 
suffer through your folly. I am * 

‘* Talking of witches,” struck in David the 
Gardener, a man with a long grave face, ‘‘I 
heard a curious story the other day from foreign 
parts; I cannot say just where, but that does 
not matter. At a certain farm, the churns were 
all bewitched, so that the butter was horrible ; 
do what they would, good butter would not 
come. Now, a particular large blue butterfly 
was always fluttering and flying about the 
dairy ; sometimes it settled on a pan of cream, 
sometimes on one of the churns; everybody 
noticed it. Well, a wise person told the 
mistress that a witch had taken the butterfly’s 
form, and if they wished to rid themselves of 
her power, they must kill it, so, after a whole 
morning spent in its pursuit, they caught and 
killed the creature. The same evening, a 
wicked old woman, who lived alone and never 
went to church, was found dead in her cottage 
—a clear proof that she was the witch.” 

‘‘And did the butter come properly after- 
wards?” inquired George the Sexton, with 
deep interest. 

‘““As sweet and wholesome as you could 
wish,” answered the Gardener. 

‘‘Now, Master Stephen, what does your 
learning say to that ?” 

‘* That it is all a pack of lies and nonsense,” 
said the Schoolmaster hotly. 

‘* My old grandmother used to say,” observed 
Nathan the Carter, ‘‘ that if you burn any be- 
witched thing, you draw the witch to you ; for 
certain she’ll come and ask for the loan of 
something ; and if you choose to set her free, 
you give her what she asks for, but if you 
refuse her, she will presently begin to burn, 
and she’ll burn and burn till she’s dead. I 
never tried it myself, but if anything hap- 
pened 4 

Here the man in the corner struck in. 
** Well, but about the buried town?” he said, 
addressing Nathan the Carter. 

‘* D’ye want to hear it ?” asked Nathan. 

**Ay, never mind Schoolmaster—he needn’t 
listen.” 

A laugh followed, but Master Stephen pre- 
tended not to hear. 

The Carter leaned forward, tankard in one 
hand, pipe in the other. 
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‘You know the meadow, t’other side of the 
river, which they call No Man’s Land?” he 
asked. 

** Yes,” answered Roger the Fool, ‘‘ 1 know 
No Man’s Land very well.” 

*‘°Tis there, then,” said Nathan, “‘ the old 
town lies buried under the humps and hollows 
of that field, so far down that the tops of the 
tallest buildings do not reach within twenty 
feet of its surface ; but whoever goes there at 
one especial midnight of the year, and waits 
long enough, will see the field disappear and a 
bright shining likeness of the old town stand 
there in its stead, just as it used to be, with all 
the folks going about their daily affairs, or else 
walking in procession with music playing and 
bells ringing, most ravishing to behold. And 
that isn’t all: if anyone looks on that is bold 
enough, and knows a spell or two, he may 
chance to get a lucky gift from the town, that 
will serve him all his life long. And this is the 
night.” 

‘*Quite true,” added George the Sexton. 
‘* This is the very blessed night.” 

**T wouldn’t deceive you,” said Nathan the 
Carter. ‘‘I tell it to you just as my old grand- 
mother told it to me.” 

**And a regular old woman’s tale it is,” 
said the Schoolmaster. 

‘**Oh, it’s beautiful! Many’s the time I think 
of it, and fancy I see ’em all so gay, and the 
flags flying, and the bells a-ringing for joy!” 
said the Sexton, in a sort of ecstasy. 

‘*George,” retorted Master Stephen sternly, 
‘*1’m ashamed of you. Now, look here, you 
Nathan: what proof is there of all this you 
have been telling us? You talk of lucky gifts 
from this phantom of a town. Pray, has any 
one ever seen one of these precious gifts ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied the Carter, with boldness ; 
**T have.” 

‘* What was it like, Nathan?” inquired John 
the Smith. 

“°Twas round-like,” responded the Carter, 
‘*and so bright you could see your face in it. 
I can’t tell ye more, neighbour, because I was 
a little chap at the time, and I don’t remember 
more. Something between gold and silver 
’twas made of, I should say.” 

‘** Did it bring luck ?” asked Roger the Fool. 

‘** Ay—terrible good luck till some one broke 
the spell, and then it turned to misfortune.” 

‘* I’ve heard tell,” observed Jarvis the burly 
Innkeeper, ‘‘ that the town was a terrible rich 
town when it was there, and so the ghost of it 
is fairly alive with the most splendid jewels and 
treasures, the smallest of which would make a 
man’s fortune if he only knew how to come 
by ’em.” 

“Is that so?” said Roger the Fool. ‘‘ Why, 
Schoolmaster, your pay isn’t very huge, I 
think—just go up the river to-night, man, and 
try ’em with some of your Latin—the old 
charms were all in Latin—and see if you don’t 
come away the richer.” 

‘*And the wiser, in spite of his learning,” 
added George the Sexton. 
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‘* Ay, it’s known that folks who jeer at such 
things generally come off secondbest. I knew 
a man——” 

‘Won't you go, Master Stephen?” asked 
Roger the Fool of the Schoolmaster, with an 
insolent smile. 

‘‘ Supposing I went, and watched till sunrise, 
and saw nothing—what then?” retorted Master 
Stephen. 

‘**Tis said,” answered Jarvis the Innkeeper, 
‘*that such sights are not vouchsafed to un- 

















ROGER LOOSED A CRAZY BOAT MOORED AMONG THE FLAGS. 


believers. I’d eat my head if so be that Master 
Stephen saw anything but the field and the 
moon.” 

‘*I’'d eat mine if there was a single man in 
this room with sufficient courage to visit a 
haunted meadow at twelve o’clock on any 
night of the year,” said the Schoolmaster 
rather angrily ; ‘‘ with your superstitious tales 
and nonsense, you are the greatest pack of 
cowards living. 


‘‘ Roger the Fool might go,’ suggested the 
Smith slyly. ‘‘Tisn’t we steady industrious 
fellows that win fairies’ gold and such-like in 
the old stories, but the idle chaps—just to give 
them a helping hand on in life.” 

‘‘Which they generally take precious little 
ativantage of,” said the Sexton. 

Roger the Fool smoked on imperturbably, 
being used to these hits from his friends. 

‘I'd go,” said Nathan the Carter—‘‘ I’d go 
this minute, but I’ve got a missus, and I’m a 
man of peace.” 

‘*T wouldn’t go for all the diamonds of 

the Indies; I never could abide the 

thought of a ghost,” piped a small, 
brown-faced man-—Luke the Sad- 
dler. ‘‘’Twas born with me 

that fear; and so I'll never 
get over it; but ’tis a good 
thought that somebody 
should go, and tell us 
what he saw. I’d give 
half a crown to know 
whether it’s a _ pro- 

cession night or a 
common night, this 
one.” 

** Poor old Luke!” 
said Roger the Foo! 
—whether pityingly 
or sneeringly it was 
hard to say. He 
knocked the ashes 

out of his pipe, and 

put it into his pocket ; 
then rose from his seat 
by the chimney-corner. 

**I say, Roger ! you are 

y never going already?” ex- 
claimed Jarvis the Innkeeper, 

almost aghast. 

‘*T must,” said Roger the Fool. 
‘*T’ve got something at home I 

must attend to. It’s later than you 
think.” He sauntered to the door, 
looked round, bade them ‘‘ Good- 

night all,” and let himself out. 

‘* Never knew him to go so early 
before,” said the Innkeeper, return- 
ing to the company round the fire. 


CHAPTER II. 


LaTE at night Roger the Fool came 
out of his house at Child’s Ford 
into the raw autumnal mist. It was 
moonlight, and very cold. The 
old mill, shrouded in trees, showed a dull 
glimmer of firelight through one red-curtained 
window. Roger walked down to the river, 
which ran past the foot of his strip of half- 
cultivated garden, and presently loosed a crazy 
boat moored to a post among the flags and 
rushes, going on board, and pulling himself out 
into the middle of the stream, which was here 
so broad that the opposite bank was totally 
hidden by the mist. Turning the boat’s head 
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up stream, he then began steadily rowing, his 
oars making the only sounds that broke the 
dead silence. He kept a sharp lookout for 
certain well-known landmarks, now half veiled 
in mist,’ but contrived to catch sight of each, 
and pulled himself in shore at the exact spot 
he intended. 

Where he stepped ashore was a wide extent 
of hillocky ground covered with grass. It 
looked of vast extent indeed in the misleading 
light. On the side farthest from the river, it 
was bounded by some higher mounds that 
were just too low to be called hills, overgrown 
with stunted bushes and riddled with rabbit- 
holes. This was the No Man’s Land of which 
Nathan the Carter had spoken, and Roger the 
Fool had come to see the apparition of the 
ancient town. 

It looked an eerie and dismal place to be 
alone in so near midnight. But Roger had 
spent many a worse night out of doors, and he 
was not nervous or fanciful. Yet as he strode 
through the wet grass with his hands in his 
pockets, he could not help imagining that some 
faint sound every now and then stirred upon 
the silence of the night—a sound made by 
neither beast nor bird. He stood still, and 
heard nothing. And nothing was to be seen 
but the moonlit grassy land, broken up into 
what Nathan had called humps and hollows, 
and, beyond that, certain indistinct shadows— 
the Mounds. Thinking that a distant clock 
may have struck the hour, Roger drew out his 
old-fashioned silver watch, and looked at the 
dial. It was just past midnight. 

As he returned the watch to his pocket, his 
eye was caught by an unexpected appearance 
in the direction of the Mounds—a light rising 
from behind them into the foggy air. It was 
not altogether like the reflection of a bonfire; 
besides, thought Roger, who would be making 
a bonfire in the Burrows at this time of night ? 
He stood with his eye intently fixed on the 
glow, which grew brighter and spread farther 
and higher while he looked. 

“It can’t be gipsies,” said Roger. “I'll go 
and see.” 

His pulse beat quicker as he tramped up and 
down over the rough hillocks. A prospective 
adventure had power to stir even the sluggish 
blood of Roger the Fool. 

As he went towards the Mounds, where the 
light momentarily grew and brightened, the 
fancy even crossed his mind that this might be 
a trick planned by some of the younger men 
among his associates at the ‘‘ Wheatsheaf,” 
but this idea speedily faded, for the illumination 
was now too extensive for such a fancy. 

Suddenly—all grew dark, or nearly so. The 
mist closed thickly round him, shutting out the 
moonlight, and making further progress over 
the uneven ground awkward, if not dangerous. 
Roger stood still, feeling that something was 
about to happen. And then a very wondrous 
thing seemed to him to take place: the fog 
softly rolled away altogether, and Roger the 
Fool found himself upon a smooth path cut in 
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green turf and bordered by beds of every 
conceivable shape filled with flowers of won- 
derful colours—gorgeous masses of them; the 
whole illuminated by thousands of little lights, 
many of which seemed to be in the hearts 
of the flowers themselves. 

At this gay and utterly unexpected scene, 
Roger swore under his breath in his astonish- 
ment. ‘It’s true, then,” he said to him- 
self. 

He stood as if fixed to the ground—unable 
to take his eyes off the marvel. Distant music, 
however, now attracted his notice. 

** Shall I go on?” he thought. But it was 
impossible to hold back. A turn in the winding 
path brought into view a long fantastic line of 
building gaily painted and lighted up from end 
to end in twinkling lines of light, and from 
these lines brilliant sparks seemed to fall, 
dancing and flitting about below in the wildest 
and most mysterious way. What were they ? 
Had they life? A fresh burst of the elfin music 
drew Roger onwards. Its wild plaintive sweet- 
ness entranced him, filling his heart with a 
strange yearning and a delight that was almost 
pain. He did not know that those who listen 
to such music sometimes die of the longing 
that it arouses in them, and which they cannot 
satisfy. But Roger was not one of these; a 
fierce excitement rather seemed to awaken in 
him as he heard it. 

He hurried on towards the building. Out of 
a quaint gateway, beneath an arch of many- 
coloured lights, came a stream of gaily dressed 
figures, skipping, dancing, singing—and all 
moving towards Roger. 

** Now I’m in for it,” thought he, his courage 
beginning to fail. ‘*‘ Wish I'd a stick handy. 
What a fool I was to come !” 

But there was nothing to fear. The mirth- 
ful crowd came on, and when they were a 
little nearer, Roger discerned that each wore 
a sparkling light, like a tiny star, just above 
the forehead. A few moments more and they 
surrounded him, shouting welcomes. 

‘Our noble champion!” cried one. ‘A 
hundred thousand welcomes to our dear pre- 
server!” 

Another enthusiastic individual took his 
hand and kissed it, murmuring, ‘‘ Benefactor— 
hero—martyr! Heaven bless you!” ‘‘ Blessed, 
noble man!” cried a third. 

‘Let me kneel in the dust at his precious 
feet !” exclaimed a fourth, rushing to the front. 

‘* What on earth,” thought Roger, “‘ does all 
this mean ?” Giving him no time for considera- 
tion, they closed round him, and insisted upon 
escorting him onwards, still showering upon 
him as they walked epithets and benedictions. 
And when, addressing himself to the least 
excited of the company, Roger would have 
asked a question, he was immediately stopped 
by an ardent embrace or a warm pressure of 
the arm, and assured that all was right. So 
he at last gave himself up to them, to be taken 
whither they would. 

They were certainly very strange beings ; 
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more like a wild crowd of grown-up children ; 
hustling and pushing one another, though 
good-humouredly, to get near Roger, and all 
talking at once in clear bell-like voices, so that 
the babel they made was a very melodious one, 
and not at all like the clamour of a group 
of chattering village people. Sometimes they 
sang scraps of strange sweet songs; then, 
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suddenly breaking off, they would turn to their 
bewildered charge with some absurd question. 
‘““Why do you wear such sad-coloured 
clothes? Are they fastened to you, so that you 
can never get them off? Is that why? ” 
‘*Hush, hush!” some one would break in 
warningly. ‘‘In some lands, sad raiment is a 
sign of a sorrowful heart. I know it, for I 
have travelled. Perhaps he has left friends.” 
‘‘No, it is not that; a sorrowful heart 





A GAY COMPANY EMERGED THROUGH THE 
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makes a sorrowful face, and his has no grief 
upon it.” Indeed, Roger’s face was more 
expressive of stupid wonder than of anything 
else. ‘‘ Besides, this is an occasion for joy, 
not sorrow.” 

‘‘Did you come from the moon?” asked 
another, somewhat irrelevantly. 

‘* Nonsense!” answered the traveller, very 

indignantly, before Roger could get in a word. 
‘‘The inhabitants of the moon-country are 
made of ice, and would melt and drip in a 
climate like ours. I know, for I have been 
to see a friend who lived near by, on a 
cloudlet.” 
And so, with perpetual talk and 
laughter, they at length brought 
Roger—as it seemed to him, 
for all the time he wasn’t 
quite sure whether it was 
he himself who was there, 
or whether he was dream- 
ing of the adventures of 
some one else—into their 
town. A most quaint and 
indescribable town; like 
nothing Roger had ever 
seen or heard of; where 
from all quarters came 
the same merry, frisky 
beings running to join the 
throng that surrounded 
him, and to kiss his 
hands and gaze at him 
in adoring wonder like 
the first. And at the 
door of a certain strange- 
looking building the con- 
course was met by an old 
man, who appeared to be 
waiting for them, and 
who hurried forward and 
clasped Roger’s hand. 
‘* At last, at last!” cried 
the old man, whose 
clothing exceeded, if pos- 
sible, that of the others 
in its bright and fantastic 
character. He turned to 
the foremost of the crowd, 
and a rapid interchange 
of questions and replies 
followed. 

** From the red planet 
this time, or the white ?” 

‘Neither, neither. From 
the green world below us, 
which they call Earth.” 

** Ah, that accounts then for—— ” 

‘Hush, hush! Weare content. But, Old 
Uncle, what of the Great Dread? Isall quiet ?” 

‘‘There was some movement just now, but 
I have given orders for a great illumination, 
and set watchers in the eastern quarter.” 

‘*To the white palace, then. The princess 
waits !” 

**One moment first. His courage must be 
strengthened by one look at the Great Dread.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir was the Old Uncle who spoke. He took 
Roger reverentially by the hand, and led him into 
the strange-looking building, passing with him 
through one hall after another, till they entered 
a place that was almost dark, the window 
being very small and set low in the wall. 

‘‘Now,” said the old man to Roger, ‘‘ look 
through.” But because the opening was so 
low down he had to get upon his knees. 

‘“‘ What,” said the Old Uncle again, ‘‘ do you 
see?” 

‘‘I see nothing at all,” replied Roger, after 
a pause. ; 

‘‘Nothing ? Are you certain?” 

Roger strained his eyes. ‘“‘ It is all dim and 
misty, and yet it looks as if there might be 
something beyond—I cannot tell what,” he 
said at length. ‘‘I don’t see more than that.” 

“It is enough,” the Old Uncle answered. 
‘That is the Great Dread. Are you afraid?” 

‘““Why should I be afraid?” retorted 
Roger, somewhat gruffly, as he rose from his 
knees. 

‘““T don’t know,” replied the Old Uncle 
musingly. ‘‘ But you must be afraid of some- 
thing—what is it?” 

“I’m not afraid of anything that I know 
of,” said Roger positively. 

‘‘Now I have it,” answered the Old Uncle. 
“If you are not afraid of anything you know 
of, it follows that you are afraid of things that 
are strange to you. Your special fear is the 
Fear’ of the Unknown. You see, I am a 
metaphysician. I spend the greater part of 
my time in watching the Great Dread, and 
when I do not watch, I study metaphysics.” 

The Old Uncle had got his cheerfulness back 
again; he smiled and looked happy. But 
Roger could not understand in the least what 
he meant, nor what he had seen; and he 
wondered much wherein the terribleness of the 
Great Dread lay. 

Then they joined the crowd again outside, 
and a tumultuous start was made for the 
palace. And it seemed to Roger that they 
hurried him towards a beautiful house of white 
marble, from the interior of which sounded the 
fairy music that had so greatly attracted him. 
At the entrance of the palace, as they were 
passing beneath a low arch, Roger felt as if he 
had received an unseen blow, and a sudden 
fear seized him; at the same instant also the 
music died away with a wail, and the talk and 
laughter of the multitude behind him ceased 
ney 3 while the lights burned dim and 
ow. 

“The Great Dread!” said some one in an 
appalled whisper. 

It was an awful moment. What had really 
happened Roger never knew, for he dared 
not look round; but he heard low sobs and 
cries, and a strange voice making ‘ uncouth 
and outlandish sounds,” as he afterwards 
described them. Overcome by terror, he did 
hot stay, but sprang onwards, rushing up a 
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high marble stair, and still flying on till he 
found himself in a richly furnished room, 
where, pacing to and fro, was a tall and very 
beautiful woman. 

‘“‘Ah!” said the lady to Roger, coming 
forward hastily at the sight of him, ‘‘ you are 
come at last!” 

‘* Now,” thought Roger, ‘‘ for more blessings. 
I hope she at least will not want to kiss my 
shoe.” 

He was mistaken, however. The Princess— 
if she were one, and, indeed, she was fair 
enough—looked at him with a different expres- 
sion to that which the faces of the joyous 
crowd had worn. If Roger had been more 
observant than he was, he might have noticed 
a shade of perplexity, of disappointment even, 
cloud her countenance; and, in fact, she was 
saying to herself, ‘‘ Has anything gone wrong ? 
Can anything have gone wrong?” For 
Roger the Fool, to tell the truth, looked 
neither like a hero nor a saint; and the lady 
had expected to see something of both in him. 

‘*T ought to beg your pardon, my lady—! 
mean, your majesty,” said Roger, a little 
discomfited by her searching gaze, ‘‘ for burst- 
ing in upon you like this; but I had a great 
fright downstairs—and I just took to my heels 
without staying to think.” 

‘* What, was the Great Dread upon you? 
That was audacity indeed,” said the lady. 
‘* But would it not have been better to face him 
then and there?” she asked anxiously. 

“*T never thought of it,” said Roger. 

“You did not see your chance, perhaps? 
Was there an attack ?” she asked. 

‘* From what I heard, I think somebody was 
getting the worst of it,” Roger answered. 

‘*My poor people!” the lady said with a 
sorrowful look. ‘‘ When will their sufferings 
cease ?” 

‘*Sufferings do you call them, madam?” 
repeated Roger bluntly. ‘‘They seem to me 
to enjoy uncommonly good spirits for sufferers. 
I never saw such a set of Merry-Andrews— 
never. And the old gentleman with the white 
beard and the scarlet coat beats all.” 

**Our Chief Watcher,” said the lady. ‘‘ Did 
he show you the symbol of the Great Dread ?” 

‘* He showed me something, but I’m blest if 
I know what it was.” 

The Princess was evidently startled. ‘‘ Did 
you see nothing ? ” she asked, gathering Roger's 
meaning from his tone if not from his words. 

‘** Not much—something misty and uncertain- 
like,” he replied. 

“It is an ill sign. What did the Chief 
Watcher say ?” 

** He told me I was afraid of the Unknown,” 
replied Roger; ‘‘ but I didn’t understand him ; 
it sounded like foolishness to my mind. He 
seemed a little cracked. I think, with your 
leave, it’s a sort of epidemic through your king- 
dom; everybody’s touched a littl—except 
yourself.” 

He added this because the Princess was so 
grave and quiet of manner. 
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‘“‘Ah!” she said, sighing. ‘‘ You must not 
judge them hardly. The Great Dread hates all 
cheerfulness, and cannot endure bright colours. 
Well—when will you fight? I hope soon, for 
he has been bolder and hungrier of late; and if 
you could seriously cripple him, it would give 
my people a chance. What weapon have 
you?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” said Roger, ‘‘but my hands; I 
can use them well enough, but w 

‘‘In a few days, then,” replied the Princess, 
interrupting him, ‘‘the Great Dread shall be 
formally notified of your arrival, and I will 
issue a proclamation of the combat. In the 
meantime 2 

‘If you please, will your ladyship ” began 
Roger in desperation; but the Princess went 
on serenely— 

‘‘In the meantime you shall have every 
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‘It’s very curious,” said Roger to himself, 
as he stood with the rose in his hand; “ but I 
wish I could be sure whether it is I, Roger 
Finn, or some other chap.” 

Unconscious of what he was doing, he lifted 
the rose to his face and smelt it. The odour 
struck him as strangely pungent for a rose. 
When he raised his eyes, he found that he was 
in a different place. The princess’s room had 
disappeared ; and it seemed to him that he was 
standing in a desert spot among mountains, 
near a black, windy 
lake with barren shores. 
A procession of tiny 
sparks of light came 
winding along the twi- 
light depths of the 
nearest glen; and as 
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ROGER RECEIVES THE MAGIC ROSE. 


opportunity given you for preparation. The 
last champion strengthened himself for the con- 
flict by tilting all day in the ring, and all night 
he read the Book of the Prophet Skan aloud to 
whoever would listen; but the public apathy 
was at that time so hard to stir, that he often 
had no better audience than a deaf man who 
swept the palace stairs and a lunatic girl 
who subsists on charity, having lost her wits, 
poor thing, from dread of our great enemy. 
But the holy man did a great work, for all 
that! You shall copy his example, if you will. 
Now,” the Princess went on, ignoring a second 
attempt which Roger made to edge in a pro- 
testation, ‘‘ having, I think, made everything 
clear, | must leave you. Take this rose,” 
which she disengaged from the broad golden 
belt she wore, ‘‘ and keep it for my sake. As 
it has magic powers, it may help you.” Then 
she swiftly passed from the room. 


they drew near, Roger saw that they were the 
people who had met him on his first appear- 
ance. 


CHAPTER IV. 


,’ 


‘‘TuHE Princess,” said the foremost when he 
had come where Roger stood, ‘‘ sends her hero 
this,” and he held out a large sheet of parch- 
ment inscribed, ‘‘ To the Most Noble Foe of the 
Great Dread.” 

‘‘Am I to read all this?” asked Roger, 
glancing in some alarm over what followed the 
superscription. 

‘‘Oh, dearest man, yes. It is necessary,” 
replied the envoy. ‘‘ The Princess’s letter con- 
tains five hundred rules to be strictly observed 
during the conflict with him you wot of; and 
she gives you five days to study them in ; that 
is, you will familiarise yourself with a hundred 
rules aday. Then - 
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‘* Stop a bit,” said a second. ‘‘ Let us give 
him time. There is no hurry.” 

‘* Well!” exclaimed Roger. ‘‘ You and your 
Princess are, for sure, the most unaccountable 
set of folks I ever had to do with. Here is the 
Great Dread, as you call him, quite close to 
your doors, and yet, instead of giving me a 
good ash stick and telling me where to strike, 
you bid me waste nearly a week in trying to do 
what I never could do, and that is, learn by 
heart! Why, what dragon ever cared for 
rules?” 

** But,” objected the envoy, ‘‘ how unscientific 
that would be! You must really, to please me, 
run your eye over these instructions and see 
whether anything could be more complete. 
Bearing these few and simple directions in 
mind, it would be impossible to go wrong.” 

Roger laughed grimly, and read aloud from 
the parchment, ‘‘ ‘ One hundred rules to observe 
on the approach of the Great Dread.’ ‘Two 
hundred and fifty rules to keep in mind during 
the first half of the battle.’ ‘One hundred rules 
for the better observance of the latter part of 
the battle.’ ‘ Fifty rules whereby to make a 
fitting end.’ A fitting end, by Jove!” 

‘* Ah, my dear friend,” said the other mourn- 
fully, ‘‘it is but too true, too true. Rest 
assured that your relics shall receive honour- 
able burial ; ’tis the very least we can do.” 

‘‘Oh, hang it!” retorted Roger, ‘‘I’d much 
rather help you to bury the enemy’s.” 

‘But the monument, fitly immortalising your 
virtues and bravery, that we shall erect, weep- 
ing, over these loved remains ” urged the 
envoy with tears in his eyes. 

“‘Much obliged, but I never had much of a 
fancy for tombs,” answered Roger. ‘And, 
really, it would be more to the point if you’d 
only tell me how on earth I am to remember 
all these directions at the exact minute they 
are wanted, so that I mayn’t have to stop ata 
critical moment in the battle to recollect what 
has to be done next. It’s the very queerest 
way of fighting I ever heard tell of.” 

The envoy looked puzzled. ‘‘ There will be 
plenty of time for everything,” he said at 
length. ‘The last fight occupied exactly 
sixty-seven hours and ten minutes.” 

** By Jove! and he is alive yet ?” exclaimed 
Roger. 

‘‘The Great Dread? Alas! most excellent, 
yes. Weakened considerably, but still alive, 
and most mischievous.” 

‘* There have been several of these encounters, 
I take it,” said Roger. 

“Many. Each year almost has brought us 
some brave and self-sacrificing mortal like 
yourself, ready to meet our deadly foe. Their 
remains were laid to rest in the Field of Heroes, 
and their memories are green in our hearts.” 

_ “What! Hasn’t one survived the battle?” 
inquired Roger. 

‘Not within my remembrance,” replied the 
envoy sadly. ‘‘ There is a legend among us of 
One brave man who was found alive on the 
field after a dire encounter of four days’ dura- 
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tion ; but the poison of his vile opponent was 
in his veins, and he was never the same man 
again. They say,” he added in an awestruck 
whisper, ‘‘ that he fancied himself a personifi- 
cation of the Great Dread!” 

‘*Well,” said Roger, after surveying the 
Princess’s lengthy epistle awhile in silence, 
‘*this seems a serious business. I’m hardly 
good enough for it, I fear.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” cried the envoy. 

‘*No,” said Roger more decidedly. ‘‘I see 
now I never ought to have come. It’s too 
great a privilege for a poor chap like me. 
Where so many heroes have tried and 
failed 2" 

** Nine hundred and forty-eight,” put in the 
envoy parenthetically. 

**It isn’t likely that I should do anything. 
I’ve a great mind to give up all this honour 
and glory to some other man, who would per- 
haps be more worthy of it. It isn’t,” pursued 
the wily Roger, warming to the subject as he 
saw eyes earnestly fixed upon him, ‘that I 
don’t consider the occasion a very great 
occasion. I do; but I feel somehow as if it 
would be a nobler thing to make a different 
sort of a sacrifice, all the same. I’m too 
ambitious and self-satisfied ; I believe, if I were 
to tackle this tough old enemy of yours, that I 
should conquer him; and then there would be 
no more glory left for anybody else to win. 
Yes, I feel that this kind of thing is not for 
me.” 

He put the parchment back into the hand of 
the ambassador, with a melancholy look that 
seemed to say it touched him to the soul to do 
so. 

The envoy turned to his companions. 

‘* Friends,” he said, with emotion, ‘ these 
noble sentiments—I need say no more. Shall 
Wwe accept so generous a sacrifice of all that 
men hold dearest ?” 

A voice in the throng called out, ‘‘ He must 
fight. He came to fight. He might not win!” 

Another cried, ‘‘Ask him what he would 
himself advise !” 

** Just what I was thinking of doing. Listen, 
O light of my eyes!” cried the original envoy, 
forcing his way to Roger’s side. ‘* What would 
you do if you were in our place ?” 

‘*If I were your Princess,” said Roger, ‘1 
would collect an army and go in search of the 
enemy. Where's the sense of waiting till he is 
prepared, and then sending out against him 
one man, who has about as much chance as a 
wren in a cat’s claws?” 

‘* But it has been our custom for centuries to 
do as you say,” answered the envoy, “and if 
the Great Dread were slain, as he certainly 
would be with such odds as you propose against 
him, what should we have left to live for? Our 
noble hereditary enmity would be suddenly ex- 
tinguished 2 

‘* Hark!” exclaimed Roger. ‘‘ What is 
that?” 

The terror was upon them in an instant— 
the terror in which they found a strange and 
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incomprehensible enjoyment ; and with cries and 
wailings they dispersed in all directions, leaving 
Roger seemingly alone by the lake shore. The 
wind blew cold, and the day seemed to be draw- 
ing in in gloom. It was not so dark, however, 
but that Roger could discern a small creature 
pursuing the fugitives with a hopping gait 
across the plain. 

‘‘The Great Dread!” cried a terrified voice 
in his ear. ‘* Hide, hide!” 

‘That the Great Dread?” said Roger in 
amazed contempt. ‘‘Why, then, it’s only a 
mouse, after all!” 

‘‘ Hush, hush!” returned the other, crouched 
down behind the great rock. ‘‘ Don’t say 
so!” 

‘** But I could crush 

‘© No, no, leave italone! Go away! Don’t 
interfere !” cried the other in a frenzy. 

Too indignant to stay for more, Roger left 
him at once, starting off to run after the small 
creature. But the plain, which he had imagined 
flat, he found to be encumbered with stones, 
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plainly in the brilliant starlight—the irregular 
stones of which it was built, and the great 
rocks hemming it in. A light film of smoke 
rising against the stars showed him that it was 
a human habitation; but he saw no path by 
which to climb to this nest among the rocks. 
While he stood looking at it, he suddenly heard 
a man’s voice singing ; the sound came nearer, 
and the man himself in a few minutes appeared 
on the winding road—a dim figure, chanting, 
as he walked, some grave and seemingly 
religious melody. His dark robe, somewhat 
in the fashion of a monk’s frock, fluttered in 
the evening breeze ; his head was uncovered. 

He came to Roger’s side, and stood still a 
moment, looking at him. ‘‘ You have lost 
your way, have you not?” he asked, speaking 
in a quick and cheerful manner, much as if he 
had been asking the same thing of a child. 

Roger told his story—how he had come 
from the lake, across the plain, and wished to 
return to his own country without delay. 

‘* Ah,” replied the dark-robed man, “ but 
you cannot go on to- 
night. You had better 
come with me into my 
little hut up there, where 
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besides being pierced with the burrows of large 
rats, which came to the entrances of their holes 
and sat up to stare at him; so that before he 
had run many yards, he fell into a careful 
walk. 

Presently he stood still altogether; to con- 
sider what, in this strange land, and alone, he 
should now do. 


CHAPTER V. 


As it grew darker, the stars came out; larger 
and more brilliantly coloured than those Roger 
was accustomed to see in the skies at home. 
One large and low planet of pale luminous 
green especially attracted his attention, and he 
thought he would go as straight as might be 
towards that star. 

Before he reached the mountains, a great 
mass of rock shut out the star from his sight ; 
but, proceeding, he came upon a winding way 
among the rocks, smooth and free from obstacles, 
like a path that is in constant use, and, follow- 
ing this, he came to an odd-looking hut wedged 
in between the boulders. He could see it quite 


you will be safe from 


















the bears that prowl 
about these hills, and 
I will give you some 
supper. I ama hermit; 
and my dwelling is 
always at the service of 
travellers.” 

He then showed Ro- 
ger a narrow passage 
between the rocks which 

ra led to the hut above. 
& Here Roger seated him- 

self beside the fire, 

while his host lighted 

a lamp and spread the 
heavy oaken table with his little hoard of pro- 
visions. He seemed to be about forty years of 
age, dark-complexioned, and spare. All being 
ready, he bade Roger come to the meal, and 
he himself sat down and helped them both. 

‘**You see,” he said apologetically, ‘I live 
very plainly. I hope my fare is not too simple 
for you.” 

He smiled to see the eagerness with which. 
his guest attacked the good cheer before him— 
as well he might, for it was the first time he 
had eaten since his arrival in the elfin country ; 
besides, Roger felt more comfortable and like 
himself in the society of the hermit, whom he 
felt sure must be a being of his own kind. 

Meanwhile the Hermit sat watching him. 

‘*I am wondering,” he said at length, ‘‘ how 
you got here.” 

“You were not expecting me, then?” re- 
sponded Roger. 

““Expecting you? No. Where have you 
come from?” asked the Hermit. 

‘* Well, the last place I was at,” said Roger, 
** was a certain field called No Man’s Land.” 
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The Hermit looked up quickly. ‘‘ No Man’s 
Land on the river near Dedbrook ?” he asked. 

‘*Why, do you know the old place, then?” 
exclaimed Roger. 

‘**T knew it once; I have known many places 
in my time. But to return to yourself; pardon 
me if I seem rude, but I have been wondering 
ever since I saw you, what could possibly have 
brought you here. People usually come into 
this country of ours for some particular purpose 
or other, and I know that you had no purpose 
in your mind.” 

** To tell the truth,” said Roger, “‘ I happened 
to be here out of curiosity, and got engaged to 
fight a battle, but ad 

“‘Not with the Great Dread?” interrupted 
the Hermit in a tone of great surprise. 

‘* Yes,” replied Roger, ‘‘that’s it. With the 
Great Dread.” 

** And what then ?” 

‘Well, I backed out of it, pretending that 
such glory wasn’t for the likes of me, and all 
of a sudden, while I was recommending what 
seemed to me to be the most sensible thing to 
do under the circumstances, the precious enemy 
himself appeared, and put the whole assembly 
to flight. And do you know what he is?” 

The Hermit did not answer this question, but 
asked, ‘‘ What did you see ?” 

«Just a little mouse-like creature, hopping 
away at a great rate, like those foreign 
kangaroos. And yet they ran as if they hada 
thunderbolt after them!” said Roger. 

Again the Hermit made no direct reply, but, 
as if he had not heard him, said presently, 

‘‘T noticed, when we met, that you were 
wearing one of the Princess’s gifts. Will you 
allow me to put your rose in water?” 

‘**Tisn’t worth it,” replied Roger, and he was 
about to toss the withered rose among the 
ashes of the Hermit’s fire. 

‘*Stop!” said the Hermit. He rose from his 
seat, and fetched from the corner of his hut a 
little vial of pure water, into which he put the 
rose. The magic blossom instantly expanded 
into light and odour, filling the hermitage with 
its lovely perfume and illumining the figures of 
the men with the wondrous rosy radiance that 
streamed from its petals. 

‘* You see,” continued the Hermit, ‘‘ that this 
is no common rose. Now, you will perhaps 
comprehend that within one mystery may lie 
enfolded another.” 

‘*] don’t understand you,” replied Roger. 

Then the Hermit said, looking at him very 
gravely, ‘‘You must fight this battle, Roger 
Finn.” 

‘* What, with a little beast like that ? You 
are joking.” 

“Ah,” said the Hermit, ‘‘ it is only when you 
come to look the Great Dread steadily in the 
face that you will see him as he really is.” 

‘* But,” answered Roger, after a silence, “I 
have given it up. I told them I would not 
undertake it.” 

‘“‘Having once come here, you cannot now 
retreat without going through with this fight,” 
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replied the Hermit. ‘‘ But as you seem to be a 
vigorous, well-built fellow, who knows but that, 
if you take my advice, and keep clear of vexa- 
tious and unnecessary instructions from others, 
you may be the conqueror after all?” 

For the Hermit had seen so many brave and 
hopeful champions start forth to the fight and fail 
miserably for want of following his counsel, 
that he might well be excused for doubting 
whether Roger, going to it so unwillingly, 
would do even half as well as they had. 

‘It is very simple,” he continued. ‘ All you 
have to do is to trust unhesitatingly in the 
power of this rose to help you. Your prede- 
cessors failed to win the battle because they 
lost faith in the rose—perhaps they never had 
faith in it. But you—if you will only keep it 
resolutely in your grasp, in spite of every temp- 
tation that may assail you—may rid this land 
of a source of the most real terror to its people.” 

‘* Well,” said Roger, ‘if I must I must. 
There’s no help for it.” 

The Hermit said no more, but, supper being 
over, showed Roger to his bed, which was, like 
the other appointments of the hut, of the 
simplest character; being merely a heap of 
dried fern. Or this Roger lay down, and mean- 
while the Hermit betook himself to his orisons. 

At daybreak the good man roused his guest. 

** Others will be coming to seek me to-day, 
and I must speed you on your way first,” he 
said. 

Leaving the hermitage, and climbing with 
some difficulty up the rugged face of the cliff, 
they found themselves—for the Hermit accom- 
panied Roger so far—on the wide grassy table. 
land above. Here the Hermit directed Roger 
to go straight on eastwards, and then parted 
from him. 

So Roger the Fool went to find his foe. 

He wandered alone for some time—it seemed 
to him a long while—in these solitudes without 
seeing a trace of the Great Dread ; but suddenly, 
one evening towards sunset, he came to the 
brink of a great river. Strange unwholesome 
mists hung over the river, and its waters were 
agitated and flecked with foam by some crea- 
ture which seemed to be playing beneath. 
Reger could hardly tell why, but he felt that 
here might be his enemy. He stood waiting, 
until the smooth head of a small beast reared 
itself up from the water, and looked at him with 
angry sparkling eyes. Then, without any 
warning, it dashed out of the river, and rushed 
at him. And the fight began. The beast 
attacked him with marvellous savageness and 
rapidity, howling and whining in an unearthly 
manner all the while. Still, it was such a little 
thing—hardly so large as a weasel—that Roger 
laughed at its fury. 

** You the Great Dread, you little devil?” he 
said, as he flung it from him. 

But it hurled itself at him more fiercely than 
before, and though he flung it off again and 
again, he not only could neither hurt nor tire 
it, but found, to his terror, that it was 
absolutely increasing in size and strength. 
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He had forgotten all about his rose. 

When night fell, he had not gained an inch ; 
and still the fight went on. A lurid light shone 
over the place of the combat, throwing long 
ghastly shadows away into the darkness, 
where they mingled with other shadows— 
mysterious beings who crowded breathlessly 
to see the strange battle, themselves unseen. 
Roger, indeed, would have thought that no eye 
watched his struggle with the Great Dread ; 
but the air was all alive with these impalpable 
existences, and they looked on with a wild 
interest. 

Up to this time Roger had used his own 
personal strength only in the fight, but when 





victory was his already; but even while the 
thought was in his mind, the half-light that 
had hitherto enveloped the scene was suddenly 
extinguished, and blackest darkness, bringing 
with it an intensity of horror, fell upon him. 
Now he knew what the power of the Great 
Dread could do. But he did not know that, 
as he was in all respects a being of a higher 
and stronger organisation than the natives of 
the elfin country, so his sufferings were greater 
than theirs. And, added to the profound 
blackness of darkness, there was a terrible 
silence as well. Not a sound, not a breath, 
moved anywhere ; not a glimmer of light to be 
seen in the whole wide horizon. He knew his 
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he found that he was losing ground each 
moment, he grew desperate with fear, and, 
plucking out the magic rose, held it up before 
the beast. Then the evil thing changed shape, 
and reared itself aloft like one of the winged 
lizards of old, hissing and flapping its great 
pinions; but seemed afraid to attack him. 
Upon this, Roger took heart, and rested a 
little, being by this time weary enough to have 
been glad to lie down for a space upon the 
rough ground; the beast also seemed to have 
outworn its first ferocity, and to be somewhat 
reluctant to continue the combat. 

Unwitting that the worst part of the conflict 
was yet to come, Roger began to think that 


enemy was there, waiting. Nothing but the 
Great Dread seemed to be anywhere; it filled 
all space ; he was overwhelmed in the dead 
blank beneath its vast threatening wings. 

At last, even while he felt that his strength 
must soon give way under the awful strain and 
suspense, he raised his eyes and saw letters 
forming themselves as if in fire upon the dark- 
ness; and the fiery characters read, ‘‘ The 
Power of the Rose.” And with that, new hope 
sprang into Roger’s breast, and he put all his 
trust in the rose, which, in response, forthwith 
streamed out rosy light, dispelling the horrors 
of that dreadful blackness, and shooting long 
rays up into the heaven, and outwards, to the 
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very edge of the world. Into the glory Roger 
looked eagerly, expecting to see the Great 
Dread. Wonder of wonders !—there was no 
Great Dread there! The darkness had been 
the monster’s last resource. The battle was 
fought and won. 

Roger fell down in the radiance, and lay 
motionless as if dead. Presently a friendly 
hand touched him; it was the Hermit, who 
took him home to his hut, where he lay down 
on the bed of fern, and slept. When he awoke, 
the Hermit opened a door, and signed to him to 
go out. So Roger went out, and he set his 
foot upon grass; and when he had looked more 
clearly, there was No Man’s Land before him, 
with the river and distant hills and the cattle 
grazing. He turned round: hut, rocks, and 
hermit—all had vanished. He was at home 
again. 

CHAPTER VI. 


It so happened that, the day after the conver- 
sation recorded in my first chapter, Master 
Stephen took a week’s holiday to go and see his 
father, who was old andinfirm. On the evening 
of his return, just outside his own gate he was 
accosted by a little girl, one of his scholars. 

‘*Please, master,” said she, demurely 
curtseying, ‘‘ have you heard?” 

‘* Have I heard what, Polly ?” 

‘* Please, sir, Master Finn has been carried 
away by the fairies, and mother says we are 
not to play by the river any more.” 

** Nonsense, Polly,” said the Schoolmaster, 
frowning. ‘‘Your mother is quite right, 
though. The bank of the river zs a dangerous 
place for children.” 

But he quickened his steps to the ‘‘ Wheat- 
sheaf,” and had barely greeted the circle of 
men sitting in their wonted places, before he 
asked them the meaning of Polly’s news. 

‘**What’s this about Roger the Fool ?” 

‘* Why,” said John the Smith, looking keenly 
at Master Stephen, ‘‘hasn’t he been with you ? 
That was what I thought he might have done.” 

‘*No,” responded Master Stephen, more 
and more uneasy. ‘‘I have seen nothing of 
him. I don’t know what has happened to him. 
Tell me all you know, George.” 

‘*No one knows anything,” replied the 
Sexton, shaking his head gloomily. ‘‘ His boat 
was found next morning—the day you went— 
stuck among the reeds up by No Man’s Land ; 
so he must have gone there that night.” 

‘‘Has the river been dragged ?” asked the 
Schoolmaster of John the Smith. 

“What for?” he rejoined. ‘‘ Do you think 
he would take his own life?” 

**No, no,” answered Master Stephen; ‘‘ but 
an accident might happen.” 

“‘ No, Schoolmaster ; Roger the Fool hasn’t 
gone in that way,” said the Sexton, very 
decidedly. ‘‘ He would have come if he had 
been drowned ; and he has not been seen by 
anyone. No, he ain’t drowned.” 

‘“‘He may come back yet, you know,” 
observed Nathan the Carter. ‘‘ My old grand- 


mother knew a girl who was with the Small 
People for a whole year, and yet came back ; 
but she was never the same again, and pined 
away-like soon after. And that’s truth.” 

‘*It is my opinion,” said Master Stephen, 
‘that he met his death that night in the river. 
It was cold and foggy—I remember, something 
struck me as strange in the man’s manner 
when he left us—you all recollect how 
abruptly he got up to go. It is very sad. As 
to the story of the phantom town ” The 
Schoolmaster drew out a bulky pocket-book, 
and took from it awritten paper. ‘‘ When I was 
away, I obtained access to an old County 
History, where I found some particulars that 
may be worth mentioning to you—— ” 

The door of the room slowly opened, and 
Roger the Fool appeared on the threshold. 

There was instant silence. Master Stephen’s 
somewhat self-opinionated voice ceased sud- 
denly, and he looked doubtfully at the intruder. 
Some of the men’s faces were quite white. 
Roger alone looked perfectly serene, and 
wished them all good evening in his usual way. 

***Tishim,” murmured Nathan at length, after 
several times opening and shutting his eyes 
rapidly to see whether Roger was really there. 
**°Tisn’t his spirit.” 

‘*Why, Roger, is it you?” said Jarvis the 
Innkeeper, in not quite his wonted jovial tones. 
‘“*You are quite a stranger at the ‘ Wheat- 
sheaf,’ man.” 

‘We all thought—leastways, some of us 
did—that you was dead, Roger the Fool,” was 
the Sexton’s greeting. 

‘*Where on earth,” muttered the School- 
master, half to himself, looking at him 
searchingly, ‘‘ have you been?” For Roger’s 
face had a curious look which Master Stephen 
had never seen on it before; and he felt ina 
state of woful uncertainty. 

‘* Friends,” replied Roger, facing them all, 
‘‘T thank you for your kind welcome back. I 
have had a very strange experience since | was 
last in this place; I have been, I do believe, 
into another world. Schoolmaster, will you 
walk home with me ? ” 

Without a word, Master Stephen rose and 
followed Roger from the room. 

The honourable company, left behind, stared 
blankly in each other’s faces, but found little 
consolation there. 

George the Sexton was frowning porten- 
tously over some idea that had occurred to him, 
and that he did not half like. 

‘‘It’s my notion,” he said at length, ‘‘ that 
Roger Finn has been dreaming and thinks he 
has been to the buried town. 

And to this day George cannot make up his 
mind with anything like certainty whether the 
fairies are to have the credit of Roger the 
Fool’s altered life. 

But the allegory of the Great Dread, when 
properly known, destroyed much foolish super- 
stition. What the Great Dread and the Magic 
Rose signify, the reader must find out for him- 
self. E. MENDHAM. 














HIL says: ‘‘ People 
as beats roun’ 
the bush to say 
what they means 
‘as allus’ got 
somethin’ shifty 
about them. They 
drives me most 
crazy, that they 
do! Why can’t 
they go straight 
for the bull’s eye, 
instid of hum- 
min’ an’ ha’in all over the blessid shop !” 

Such is Phil’s opinion; and Phil’s opinion 
must be right, because I have grown to believe 
in him. Hence, I will not ‘‘hum and ha all 
over the blessid shop,” but will begin straight 
about Phil. 

Phil says: ‘‘I ’ate to ’ear people puttin’ a 
lot of ornamentin’ and palaverin’ over what 
they’ve got to say. Why don’t they out with 
it straight and plain, and ha’ done with it! I 
allus cocks my eye when I ’ear people a- 
splatherin’ on a lot o’ soft soap. They’re allus 
a-kiddin’ you when they do that. That’s my 
opinion about it.” 

Hence this little record of Phil’s shall have 
no ‘‘palaverin’ or ornamentin’.” I would not 
have the reader think that I am ‘ kiddin’ ” him. 
Nor would I like him to ‘‘ cock his eye,” which 
I surmise to mean winking incredulously. So 
I will ‘‘ speak straight and plain, and ha’ done 
with it.” 

Phil, to begin with, is exactly fifteen ‘‘ come 
next Boxing Day.” I am not going to tell you 
his surname; Phil would not like it, and I am 
just a little afraid of Phil’s displeasure. He 
has a dogmatic way about him that is not 
easily combated. ‘‘ That’s my opinion about 
it.” This is final; it is Phil’s ultimatum; his 
favourite winding-up ; ‘his last and immovable 
verdict. There is no more to be said after 
Phil has arrived at this point. You might 
argue for a week, but Phil would only project 
his lower lip, and metaphorically plant out his 
feet like a certain beast of burden, and ten 
thousand wild horses would not move him. 
He would not even condescend to debate with 
you. ‘* Well, that’s my opinion about it, and 
that’s all I got to say.” 

It is not so much, perhaps, what Phil says as 
the way in which he says it. He is very grumpy 
in his manner, is Phil. Sometimes he is almost 
irascible. He snaps it out at you as though he 
were biting something. He does not even look 
at you as he speaks. It comes out in irritable 
jerks over his shoulder, and each word sounds 
as though he were mentally hitting you in the 
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eye as he says it. He has avery big voice, has 
Phil—comically and laughably big for his size, 
which is limited—and a very stolid demeanour, 
and an habitual frown on his brow, and a very 
old head, and a heart which but Phil does 
not like ‘‘ ornamentin’ and palaverin’,” so I will 
‘‘dry up,” as very probably he would tell me 
to do. 

It was down the Commercial Road that I 
first made Phil’s acquaintance—that noisy, 
stony, blatant, blank-visaged thoroughfare 
which ever roars and rattles on its fussy way 
to Limehouse, Canning Town, Plaistow, and 
the docks. What a fusillade and sharp-shoot- 
ing this Commercial Road pours into your 
luckless ears if you venture amidst its din! It 
pierces you through and through with the 
grating medley of its tram-cars, ’buses, spring- 
carts, and clattering vans; it pummels you 
with the dull lumbering of ponderous coal- 
waggons ; it thumps you with the heavy 
rumbling of brewers’ drays; it gimlets holes 
into your head with the shrill cries of its street- 
vendors; it prods you vindictively with a 
hundred and one shrieks and clamours. I was 
threading my way through the teeming crowds 
of ‘‘ Saturday-nighters ” that throng its pave- 
ments, when I unwittingly wandered into a 
veritable bedlam of chaotic din. To my left, a 
big butcher boomed at me an invitation to 
**come an’ buy.” Behind me, near the kerb- 
stone, a strident-voiced individual was selling 
‘*the most marvellous cough lozenges in the 
world.” To my right, four prancing factory 
girls, with mighty fringes and feathers, came 
along arm-in-arm, shrieking at the top of their 
voices. In front of me, a penny-gaff man was 
haranguing an open-mouthed group of men, 
women, and children, on ‘‘a wonderful capture 
by cow-boys of a calf with two perfect mouths 
alive” ; but whether it was the cow-boys, or 
the calf, or the two perfect mouths, which the 
word ‘‘alive” applied to, did not appear. 
There was ‘‘no other sight in the world, ladies 
and gentlemen,” that, as a natural and even 
scientific curiosity, ‘‘would surpass this un- 
paralleled exhibition,” which at ‘‘ enormous ex- 
pense” had been purchased from the two afore- 
said cow-boys and brought over to England. 

**Oh, yus, that’s all my eye, that is!” said a 
deep gruff voice at my side. 

I looked up—one would naturally look up at 
such a voice—but the speaker was not to be 
seen in that direction. I looked down—and 
there saw a small and grotesque boy in very 
wide trousers, a very flowing coat and waist- 
coat, a very wide-brimmed bowler hat, and very 
big boots. He looked, as far as his size went, 
about seven years of age. It was only when 















































he condescended to look up and let me see his 
face that I knew him to be somewhere between 
twelve and sixteen. 

** Oh, that’s all your eye, is it?” I said. 

‘*Yus,” he replied, with a snappish toss of 
the head, ‘‘’E’s a-pilin’ it on, ’e is! ‘Alf of 
these ’ere shows is reg’lar sells.” This all very 
contemptuously. 

That small boy was Phil; I have since 
learned a good deal of worldly wisdom from 
Phil. I have also found that beneath the 
raggedest waistcoat ever worn by luckless 
wight may beat the truest, manliest, staunchest 
heart that ever but again I hear Phil say: 
‘*Oh, drop it, will yer, mister? I ’ate this ’ere 
palaverin’!” 

Phil the small boy became Phil the small man 
all at once when his father’s death occurred. 
What his father’s occupation had been in par- 
ticular I know not; but, generally, it might be 
described as an excited devourer of the racing 
columns of the daily papers, by way of predilec- 
tion; a mysterious night-bird, carrying mys- 
terious tools, by way of business; and a stone- 
mason by way of joke and recreation. But he 
had never failed to bring home money for the 
support of his family, and his wife, a small, 
anxious, broken-spirited woman, invalided for 
life by spinal disease, had always been too 
timid to ask him whence it came. The world of 
Ratcliff looked on, and gossiped and wondered 
for a little while when he suddenly died from the 
effects of injuries received in a public-house brawl. 
And then the world of Ratcliff went onits way and 
forgot all about the matter. It never troubled 
to ask ‘‘ How is this poor family going to live?” 
But what the world never asked, Phil’s mother 
was obliged to ask a hundred times ; and what 
the world never answered a small boy of 
twelve gave reply to, as he straightened him- 
self in his big boots. 

‘*Why, 7ve got to turn out now,” said Phil 
gruffly, ‘‘that’s jest what’s got to be done 
now !” 

** You, Phil?” exclaimed his mother. 

‘You, Phil?” repeated his sister Milly, a 
girl of fifteen. 

Who had ever thought of small silent Phil as 
the bread-winner? The idea was almost 
comical, as one looked at the short stodgy 
legs, with their wide trousers, the queer old- 
fashioned little face, the diminutive body with 
its long flowing toga of a waistcoat. 

The voice came out of the boots again: 
“Yus,” said Phil doggedly, ‘“‘this is jest 
what we’ve got to do—You've got to find 
three rooms, cheap, at onct. I’ve got to get 
work. Milly, you’ve got to look out for suffin 
as soon as muvver’s comfortable-like in the new 
place. That’s my opinion about it.” 

They stared with still greater astonishment. 
Who had ever heard Phil say so much at a 
time ? Who had ever heard him assume that 
dictatorial air: ‘‘ That’s my opinion about it.” 
This from Phil, who had always been looked 
upon as little more than a baby. His mother 
burst into tears ; the relief of having some one 
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to lean upon and take the direction of affairs 
was music to the heart of this poor woman. 

Phil went out, and there was an air of deter- 
mination in every crease of the waistcoat. 

**T ain’t a-goin’ to be back until the even- 
in’,” said he, with an air of authority, which 
almost took his mother’s breath away. The 
very first day established him as master and 
chief bread-winner of the household. No one 
ever knew the weary tramping which he had, 
but he condescended to say curtly, when he 
came in—‘‘ I’ve got work—’elpin’ a milkman— 
seven bob a week—now you've got to get them 
rooms at onct.” 

**Very well, Phil,” said his mother obediently. 
She was already beginning to fall in awe of 
him : indeed, I fear Phil’s rule was somewhat 
autocratic ; else why should they get into the 
habit of consulting him on every small detail of 
household management ? Phil said so-and-so, 
and it was done. Phil wanted it this way, and 
it must be so. But was he ever wrong? Let 
us see. 

‘*This ere kid has got to go to school,” said he 
irritably, one evening, in reference to his younger 
brother. ‘‘’E’ll be good for nothin’ if he don’t 
get some learnin’. Well, if he haven't got 
boots we’ve got to get ’em, that’s all!” 

‘*This ’ere kid!” This was rich, considering 
that George, aged nine, was already as tall as 
Phil. But let that pass. 

** You'll have to begin doin’ suffin now,” he 
said to Milly. ‘‘ Muvver’s a bit more settled 
down an’ comfortable now.” 

There was no questioning of Phil’s dictum. 
Milly nodded acquiescence, and Phil puckered 
his brows in thought. ‘“‘ As far as I knows on, 
the dressmakin’s about as good a job as any. 
’Cos then you can come ’ome an’ be a bit o’ 
company for muvver in the evenin’s.” So to 
the dressmaking Milly went. Phil, of course, 
made the arrangements, and she got half- 
a-crown weekly and her dinner, to start 
with. 

And thus the days went on, and it was Phil’s 
old little head that took upon itself all the cares 
and arrangements of the small household. If 
there was anything new to be bought, it was 
Phil who gave his opinion on it. He dictated 
on Milly’s dresses, on his brother’s clothes, on 
every small article of furniture that was added 
to their scanty stock. Especially did he dictate 
on Milly’s dresses. 

**You’re too fond o’ flashin’ an’ flarin’,” he 
said. ‘‘ Them as flashes and flares is allus the 
cheap un’s. There’s nuffin looks so ’spectable 
as plain black. That’s my opinion about it.” 

It was when Phil was fourteen and Milly 
seventeen that something happened which will 
tell you more of Phil than I could do in three 
volumes. A shadow crept into the home 
There was something wrong with Milly. No 
one noticed it but Phil, and his long head began 
to ponder, in its secret, slow-working way. 
Milly was tall and straight and pleasing of face, 
and she took to staying out late on one 
particular night of the week. Phil began to 
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feel troubled. He kept his eye on Milly, all 
unknown to her. ‘‘ There’s a feller knockin’ 
about somewhere,” he said fiercely. ‘‘ There’s 
somethin’ wrong about ’im, or ’e’d come an’ 
show ’isself in a straightfor’ard way.” 

And Phil was right. It was the new time- 
keeper at a factory hard by—an oily, soft- 
tongued, plausible individual, who fawned and 
sidled as he spoke to you. Phil found out all 
about it. 

‘*That feller’s a sneak,” he said. ‘‘ That 
ain’t the sort o’ feller as ’d mean well.” 

Henceforth he was like a half-sleeping dog on 
the watch. And one night, dark and damp and 
gloomy, when a thick fog frowned and brooded 
over the black, rolling river, like the spirit of 
melancholy, a small figure, standing back in 
the gloom of a dead wall by Limehouse Pool, 
started forward and crept down in the shadow 
with silent steps, through Medland Street and 
towards the river. 

Limehouse Pool is a weird and gloomy place 
at night. With the flare-lights of its coal-tips 
leaping wildly this way and that athwart the 
blackness, showing phantom glimpses of masts 
and hulls and gleaming water; with its black 
slimy canals lurking and winding around sullen 
corners, coming out of nowhere in particular, 
and going everywhere in general, ever oozing 
forward silently past high walls, ever gurgling 
eerily through lock gates; with its shadowy 
passages, its dark warehouses looming grimly 
against the night, its brooding dreariness up 
and down stream, where—far as it seems 
against the horizon—a dull glare throbs and 
gleams through the haze, and strange lights 
flash and glare athwart a thick bank of 
nothingness, like meteors from some unknown 
land; truly, of all places I could name, the 
darkest and dreariest is Limehouse Pool on a 
dark and foggy night. 

Down in the gloom crept this small figure. 
Down in the gloom, a few yards in advance, 
something or somebody—it was only a dark 
shadow to the eye—moved forward at the same 
pace; around the corner at the foot of the 
street, past the looming warehouses, and across 
the road. There is a large gas-lamp at the 
entrance of Noah’s Ark Alley. Under this 
light and into the darkness of the long passage 
the foremost figure hurried on. The glare 
revealed it to be that of a girl. In her hand she 
carried a bundle, and a wrap was pinned high 
about her face. Her eyes were blinded by 
tears, and she did not see the man who was 
waiting there in the gloom until she ran against 
him. She started and uttered a low scream: 















‘* Oh, Fred, how you frightened me 

‘* Sh—sh, there’s some one coming—quick— 
we are only just in time for the boat.” 

Almost as he spoke and took her arm to 
hurry her on, there were running footsteps close 
behind them. Asmall boy came between them, 
and, throwing his arms round Milly, literally 
pinned her to the wall. 

** Milly, what are you a-doin’ of—you sha’n’t 
go—you sha’n’t go, I tell yer!” 

** Phil ” she gasped. 

The man muttered with set teeth : 

‘Let her go! Do you hear? Let her go!” 

I shall never forget that scene as I have 
imagined it. Phil holding on grimly, his teeth 
piercing his bloodless lips, his face bruised 
and bleeding. The girl struggled frantically 
to be free. The man hitting and pulling behind 
as he vainly tried to loosen the boy’s grasp. 

‘**T tell yer,” panted Phil, as he held on with 
fierce desperation, ‘‘ yer sha’n’t go—you ain’t— 
up to no good—yer sha’n’t go—this man’s a 
sneak—yer sha’n’t go, | tell yer.” 

Into the heart of the brute behind him there 
leapt all the sudden cruel rage of which he was 
capable. 

‘*Won’t you let go then?” he exclaimed, 
under his breath, as he brought down his stick 
with a thud on Phil’s head. The little figure 
gave a lurch forward and fell in a heap on the 
stones. A piercing shriek from the over- 
wrought Milly, as she saw her brother fall— 
men’s voices at the end of the alley—an angry 
exclamation from the man as he ran off into 
the darkness—and the scene had ended. The 
men came running up to find Milly on her 
knees, weeping piteously over the prostrate 
little form of him who had rescued her from 
worse than death. 

How tenderly she nursed him through his 
long and weary illness, none but Phil ever knew. 
How often she wept over him, none but she 
could say. 

‘*Oh, Phil, Phil!” she exclaimed, one day, 
when he was approaching convalescence, 
‘*can you ever trust me again? Oh, Phil—it is 
shameful to think of—I have found out since 
that he is a married man, Phil.” 

Phil stretched out one thin little arm and 
touched her head. It was the first time he had 
ever been known to say or do anything so 
tenderly : 

**We won’t say no more about that, Mill. 
You'll ’ear no more about it from me. Only 
jes’ this ””—and he sat up in bed fiercely—‘‘ I'd 
rather see yer at the bottom of the Pool, Mill. 
That’s my opinion about it.” 





HARRY DAVIES. 
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PRACHATITZ. 


E lament the days when, like young John 
Ruskin, we ordered our horses to be 
got ready, and we drove on over hill and 

valley, through village and town ; halting here, 
or driving slowly, as some glorious point of 
view opened gradually out. In Bohemia these 
days are brought back to us at very reason- 
able charges, and though much of strangest 
interest is to be seen by rail, yet he who would 
know Bohemia, and all its quaint medizval life, 
must bargain for a good pair of horses and 
drive far from the rail and its levelling agency, 
into the old-world towns and villages that are 
untrodden as yet by English travellers. 

It was from Budweis that we started to drive 
tothis old walledtown of Prachaticor Prachatitz, 
to give the German spelling that is to English 
ears nearer the pronunciation. Hints of towers 
and walls, and even of frescoesand sgraffito work 
yet extant, had aroused our curiosity ; and soa 
broiling hot day in May found me in company 
with Mr. Walter Crane, an English friend, and 
our landlord’s daughter at Budweis, who was also 





owner of an inn at Prachatitz, driving but on the 
open plain, past the princely mighty castle of 
Frauenberg (one of the new castles of the great 
feudal lord Prince Schwarzenberg), and on under 
the sloping spurs of the B6hmerwald Mountains 
towards Netolic, our midway halting-place. 
The heat was intense, and the dust rose in 
clouds as we rolled onward, or slowly climbed 
the hill slopes that gave us wide views of a 
rich country; and evening was falling ere we 
heard that we were nearing Prachatitz, and 
should soon see it lying in a valley beneath us. 
All this district is under the feudal rule of the 
Schwarzenbergs. Here is no rack-renting, as 
nothing is let ; all farms, factories, breweries, 
and mills are under stewards who give yearly 
accounts of their stewardship. Past some of 
these mills and factories we drove, until we 
dived into a lovely valley where the cherry and 
apple blossom contrasted with the fresh green 
of spring foliage ; and high up beyond, on a fir- 
clad mountain, rose a tower we were told was 
the Libin, one of the highest points of the 
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Bohemian mountains; up through the new 
village of Old Prachatitz, called old even in the 
year 1370, and then as we turned the corner of 
a hill we had the brown walls and towers of 
the town and high-pitched roof of Prachatitz 
Church before us. A great, square, embattled 
gate tower, with a coloured fresco of a knight 
on horseback, blocked the entrance into the 
town; under this we passed, over where the 
drawbridge had spanned the moat, and under 
a second lesser tower, and then up a narrow 
street between embattled and grey sgraffito 
decorated walls, into a wide, strange, arcaded, 
open square : with many houses still decorated 
in grey and brown frescoes and sgraffito work, 
above the solid pillars of the arcading that ran 
along one side of this great square. 

As we slowly clattered over the stones we 
could note these frescoes were of allegorical 
figures and battle scenes, one house being 
illustrated in brown and white figures upon a 
blue ground, whilst on the opposite side was 
a very rich ancient house, entirely covered with 
decorations; and on another house were rich 
frescoes under a covered pent of the roof, that 
protected the frescoes from injury, and was also 
richly illustrated. Some of these we could 
see by their freshness had been renewed ; others 
were grey and worn, and hardly discernible 
with the wear of ages. 

In this grey evening light we were but excited 
with the promise of the pleasure of studying 
this work on the morrow, and we were soon 
housed in the comfortable, though to English 
notions quaint, hostelry of Prinz Rudolf, being 
given the room which that unfortunate prince 
inhabited when visiting Prachatitz ; that visit 
causing, malheureusement, the host to efface the 
old name of the inn, and to re-name it with anew 
sign, during the night his royal visitor was 
under his roof. 

Fortunately we had a letter of introduction to 
the Dean of Prachatitz, who spoke German, and 
ere we had despatched our dinner he was with 
us, Offering with the most kindly courtesy to 
show us the town on the morrow, and to describe 
to us its history and monuments. This aid was 
the more welcome, as but few of the people spoke 
aught but Cech; and when night had fallen we 
strolled out into the great, wide, deserted 
Ringplatz or square; and looked round upon 
the arcaded houses, and up to the church 
tower and tower gateway; and conjured up 
again the sights this old square had witnessed 
ere storm and siege and fire had destroyed 
much of its beauty, but left enough to allow 
us to recall its former wealth of decoration. 

On the morrow our friend the Dean was with 
us betimes, and we started forth to see the 
little town that is still within its circular wall. 

We had studied well from our windows the 
curious frescoes on the old Rathhaus opposite us, 
and we now crossed over to get anearer view of 
this rich, quaint building, saved and repaired 
from the great fire of 1832, though shorn of some 
of its quaintness. This fire swept the whole 
town, leaving but few of the houses untouched, 
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and is an ever-present sorrow for Prachatitz. 
The whole front of this building is illustrated ; 
it dates from 1570, and was built on the site of 
the Rosenberg Castle. The roof forms a hollow 
pent, and beneath thisare paintedeight medallion 
pictures in red panels, illustrating the virtues : 
Patience, Prudence, Charity or Love, Fortitude 
and Temperance, etc. A strange figure between 
the windows of the second floor is that of a 
giant, from whose mouth issues a sword and 
a lily ; on his breast is a lion’s head, his right 
foot is that of a man, his left is as a bear’s claw, 
and beneath are the somewhat enigmatical 
words : 
** Utere me vives et si petis otia veris 
Disce frui; et si vis vivere vive diu.” 


The giant is strewing money from his hands. 

Other frescoes illustrate a death dance; 
the judgment of Solomon ; a council chamber 
with a blinded judge, whilst in the foreground 
a rich defendant squares matters with a purse 
of gold; acorruptible judge condemned to be 
flayed alive, and a second scene of his suc- 
cessor sitting on his skin; Hercules slaying 
the Hydra; and beneath these pictures are six 
squares filled in with Latin inscriptions upon the 
duty of citizenship and philosophy of life. The 
death dance has also sententious verse mottoes 
around it; but these are in Cech. 

Another house in this square was described 
to us by the Dean as a patrician’s house; the 
four virtues—Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, and 
Patience—are also illustrated on this house ; the 
overhanging eave occurs above the third floor, 
and this is illustrated by nine pictures of nine 
rulers of Bohemia; above it is another storey in 
Renaissance style, and high pinnacles and 
columns surmount the roof, giving one an idea 
of what the whole square was before the last 
great fire. The old town brewhouse is of the 
arcade type, and wholly painted ; but, alas! it 
has been most crudely renewed in a staring 
blue colour ; its illustrations are scenes from the 
Turkish war. The house dates from 1560. In 
the Klostergasse is a house with old sgraffito 
work fairly well preserved; and on another 
house some good sgraffito work was lately 
found beneath coatings of whitewash, and this 
is in good preservation. The work illustrates 
Joseph and his brethren, Joseph being in a 
sixteenth-century dress. In another scene 
Joseph is being let down into a well with ropes, 
in a buttoned-up gown. In other pictures the 
artist has given play to his fancy, and illustrates 
a group of old women talking scandal ; the 
devil near at hand, behind a shield, urges them 
on ; and above is a strange figure with bellows 
blowing upon some coals, presumably heating 
them for the scandalmongers. Below, drinking 
and hunting scenes are also pictured, and 
mottoes are introduced upon the drinking of 
wine and water. 

Upon the embattled houses that lead down 
to the great gateway are some good but worn 
sgraffito illustrations, dealing freely with life 
and love in the middle ages, and with the ways 
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of man with woman. To have studied this old square, ere fire and time had swept away so 
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much of the medizval artist’s work, would have been 


an education in life and morality. 


As in Hildesheim, the owner of each house taught 


all passers-by his ideas of life. 


It must have been 


strangely difficult to live licentiously or drunkenly 
with the whole side of your house teaching hourly all 
the virtues ; but we can imagine the rollicking jovi- 


ality of the householder who sgraffitoed his 
walls with scenes of wine, women, and song. 

But our kindly guide led us from these 
‘‘ storied” walls to the church doors, that 
mutely but emphatically told one terrible 
chapter in the history of Prachatitz. 

Sturdy, solid doors they were, guarded 
by figures of Peter and Paul, Jacob, 


Matthew and John ; but 
the solid timbers were 
hewn and hacked; pike 
and hallebard and hatchet 
had.scarred and slashed, 
and at last forced this 
timber defence to yield. 
Nearly three centuries 
have elapsed since this 
was done; but the door 
has only been patched 
inside with slighter tim- 
ber, and outside all the 
marks and wounds of the 
assault are still sharp and 
clear. 

Inside, in spite of fire 
and siege, the church is 
full of interest. The oc- 
tagonal pillars spring up 
with capitals, and support 
richly traced groining. 
The choir, stalls are from 
a church near Karlstein, 
and are quaint and inter- 
esting. Benedictines are 
depicted in a choir, pray- 
ing; the coming of Christ 
in clouds of great glory ; 
the Fall, and punishment 
for sins; ploughing, 
weaving, etc. ; a praying 
figure of Mary, with an 
angel above holding lilies, 
and Gabriel announcing 
the birth of Christ. The 
prelate’s stall is_ richly 
carved with emblematical 
figures of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, illus- 
trating ‘‘ The whole world 
adores thee,” the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and his re- 
ception by God the Father. 

Four panels that have 
been preserved from the 
old altar are very curious, 
and depict the Annuncia- 
tion, the birth of Christ, 
the Wise Men, and the 
death of Mary. 
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Near the high altar is a rich monstrance, or, 
to give it the German name, Sacrament House. 
This shows the Rosenberg rose (so frequent 
in all this district, and so like our Tudor rose), 
and is illustrated with scenes from the birth of 
Christ. 

The rich corbels of the choir gallery in the 
chancel are still intact. Over a confessional 
stall is an old marble relief of Christ, tied to high 
marble pillars, being scourged, the faces of the 
soldiers being well marked. 

A strange relic of the Hussite days is a little 
chapel taken from a piece of the aisle, and 
having a stone gallery. It was here that the 
Romanists were allowed to worship in the 
Hussite times—a bit of history calling up a 
vivid picture of Bohemia’s mighty period. 

The seat-ends in the church have all been 
richly carved with scenes and mottoes; but, 
alas! few of these are left. One of these 
mottoes above a couple of well-carved cats 
runs : 

** Hiet Dich vor den Kaezen, 
Die Vorn lecken, hinten kraezen.” 


** Beware of the cats; 
They will lick your face and scratch your back.” 


Who were the cats of the period may be 
judged from the fact that the favourite words 
of Luther are on another stall: ‘‘ Das Wort 
Gottes pleibt Ewig ” (God’s word is eternal). 

Upon another is the mournful quatrain : 


‘* Dye lieb ist gen Himmel gflong, 
Dye Gerechtikaitt uber mer gezong, 
Dye warhaytt ligtt gefangen, 
Dye ondrav hatt dye welt obergangen.” 


Which may be roughly translated : 


‘**The Love’ is to heaven flown, 
‘ The Justice’ over the sea is gone, 
‘The Truth’ lies in prison chained, 
‘The untruth’ has the whole world gained.” 


One curious bit of carving is that of a seraph 
holding a heart upon an anvil and hammering 
it, whilst a little angel blows the bellows. 
From looking at this bit of carving we passed 
into the sacristy, where, tradition says, occurred 
one of the most awful scenes in the history of 
the town, when hearts and bodies were literally 
hammered and burnt. 

In 1420 the fame and terror of Ziska, the 
great leader of the Hussites, made many of the 
men in Prachatitz fly on his approach, and so, 
on entering the town, he contented himself with 
partly destroying the walls, burning a few of 
the houses, and forcing the inhabitants to 
accept the four Prague Articles, which were in 
short : 1. The free reading of the word of God. 
2. Giving both bread and wine to the laity. 
3. Renunciation by the priests of all worldly 
goods. 4. Strict punishment of all breaking of 
God’s laws. This done, he left Prachatitz; but 
soon heard that the men who had flown on his 
approach had returned, rebuilt the walls, pun- 
ished those who had become Hussites, en- 
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forced the Sacrament with bread only, and even 
on the open square, the Ringplatz, burnt some 
of the Hussite clergy and a bellringer. 

Enraged, he returned before the town with his 
army, and on November 12, 1420, spoke to the 
men who crowded the walls : ‘‘ Open the gates 
and let us, with the sacred body of Christ and 
our priests, enter the town, and we promise to 
do ye no harm, neither to goods nor person.” 
But the men on the walls answered tauntingly : 
‘* We want not your body of Christ, nor your 
priests; we have our own body of Christ and 
priests, as is good for us.” Then Ziska raised 
his voice and cried : ‘‘ I swear to God, that if by 
force I conquer ye, I will leave none alive, but 
all without exception give over unto death,” 
and at once he commanded the assault. 
Ladders were laid to the walls and his warriors 
swarmed up, whilst the guns and slings of the 
Taborites were so well aimed that the citizens, 
who were prepared to defend their town with 
guns and handslings, and pitch and stones, 
could not show their heads above the battle- 
ments. Up rushed the Taborites, and with 
their terrible flails slew all upon the walls, 
followed those who fled into the streets and 
destroyed them there. Then they opened the 
great gates of the town; and in streamed the 
brothers and sisters, singing their pious hymns 
and bearing the Host. 

Throughout the town they spread themselves, 
slaying all the men who were hidden ; but 
the women and children they spared. Amongst 
the prisoners Ziska found only eight true 
Hussites, and these he spared. The rest, 
eighty-five persons, he drove into the sacristy, 
heaped pitch and straw in with them, and in 
spite of their wringing of hands, their falling 
on their.knees, their prayers and tears, he 
burnt them. Two hundred and thirty cead 
were found in the tewn, the women and 
children were driven out of it, and their places 
taken by the Taborites, who repaired the 
damage done, and rebuilt the walls and moat 
stronger than ever. In this sacristy, with its 
iron barred windows, we lingered, whilst our 
friend told us this scene in its tragic history. 
Fortunately, and almost marvellously, very 
much of antiquity is left in this church, in 
spite of the terrible scenes it has witnessed 
within and around its walls. One curious old 
picture is left of Christ falling under the 
cross, and below is a quaint representation 
of service being held; men and boys being 
on one side, and women and girls on the 
other. This is dated 1432. Yet another pic- 
ture full of interest is preserved in the gallery ; 
this is dated 1604, and it depicts the old 
Briiderschaft or society, of which the men of 
Prachatitz are proud, celebrating Mass in 
church. The group of men in their long 
black cloaks, ruffles, and coloured stockings, 
are standing in front of the apse singing the 
service. The church then had galleries and 
two small organs. Now the one organ is in 
the west gallery, where hangs this picture; 
but lying about round it were the cellos and 
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drums, showing that, as in most Bohemian 
churches, the organ is not left alone to inter- 
pret the music of the Mass. 

Here, at six o’clock every morning, the 
members of this old society, which is called 
in Cech the ‘‘Spolek Literatu,” or in Ger- 
man the ‘‘ Literaten-Verein ” (a society whose 
foundation goes far back into the mists of 
antiquity, but whose privileges were re- 
newed in documents still carefully preserved 
and signed ‘‘ Wilhelmus de Rosenberg, 1576”), 
sing the Mass in Cech in this church, as they 
have done for three centuries past, though at 
one time, it is recorded, there were only forty 
Roman Catholics left in the town, who were 
compelled to worship in the little chapel we 
had looked upon. Their psalters in Cech, 
each with a picture of St. Cecilia upon it, 
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stairway up to the choir gallery, and a_ pic- 
ture, as though an altar had been there. 

But we were at length led away from this 
church into the house of the Dean, to look 
upon some of the old missals and treasures 
still preserved. One missal of the fourteenth 
century was exceptionally beautiful, and a 
Bible of 1477 was of interest; for the illumi- 
nator of the initial letters had not finished 
his work. The printer had stamped in the 
letter he was to illuminate, and many were 
done ; but many left undone. The view from 
the windows of the room, of the garden, walls, 
and old tower, was very charming; but the 
latter warned us we had yet much to see, 
and our friend’s time was shortening, for he 
had a marriage service to perform; and so 
under his guidance we passed out round the 
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were lying about on the desks, and a paint- 
ing of that patroness of musicians also hung in 
this singing gallery. 

We left regretfully this fascinating old 
church; but arrived outside, our attention 
was at once arrested by an old fresco on the 
wall of a house opposite the north aisle. It 
was a representation of the Last Supper; a 
lamb is on the table, and the wine is being 
passed, whilst Judas is holding a bag; the 
work is dated 1572, and from here, passing 
round to the east end of the church, we 
saw other frescoes, full of curious interest, of 
the crucifixion. The two thieves are yielding 
up their souls, the souls being depicted as 
little children ; the one is received by an 
angel, the other by a devil. From here a good 
view is had of the double wall that guarded 
the town; the one ran through where now is 
the Dean’s garden, and the other, still per- 
fect, is beyond the fosse. As we passed round 
to the exterior of the sacristy, we noted a 


narrow embattled streets, down to the great 
square tower and gateway of the town. 

This is well preserved. The two towers are 
perfect ; the fosse, spanned by a drawbridge, 
is filled up, but the pulleys for drawbridge and 
portcullis are still in place. On the exterior 
of the outer tower is painted the colossal 
figure of Wilhelm of Rosenberg on horse- 
back. This painting was renewed in 1883 in 
the original colours. Fame floats over the 
figure with the motto— 


** Laudamus veteres, sed nostris utimur annis,” 


whilst a longer motto illustrates the arch 
beneath. Numerous stone cannon balis are 
embedded in the masonry from the battle sieges, 
reminding one of the scenes that these towers 
have looked down upon. 

We passed from this gateway out into the 
open country, over a fruitful hillside, to visit 
Old Prachatitz. The churchyard of this village 
commands a most lovely view of the valley; 
54 





and the scent of the flowers in the hot sun and 
the hum of insects around us was very restful 
after our long morning’s study of antiquity. 
The walls of this churchyard are painted with 
scenes from the lives of those who lie beneath— 
for example, the grave of a carpenter depicts 
his workshop, his axe lying still in the timber. 
The old iron crosses of beaten work, over many 
of the graves, are of excellent workmanship. 
Within the church is a curious fresco of the 
last judgment. The black graves with figures 
issuing from them, dragons taking some, 
others received by angels ; a door of the six- 
teenth century on this painting gives the 
approximate date. 

We reversed our return walk to the town, 
passing below in the valley under the welcome 
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entered, to see our kindly guide, Dean Sponar, 
arrayed in full canonicals, concluding the mar- 
riage service. Soon the peasants filed out of 
the church, a band placed itself at their head, 
and a little procession was formed. All men 
and women wore rosemary, as worn in England 
in Shakespeare’s time at weddings. Does not 
Ophelia say, ‘‘ There’s rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance; pray, love, remember,” and white 
flowers and favours were in their hats. The men 
had large coloured streamers of ribbons and 
the bride’s friends were in gay colours, such as 
red and green, the band being decorated with 
large white favours. The little procession filed 
down, with the band blaring away, under the 
old archway, forming a very pretty little picture, 
although the costume here is not brilliant, as 
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shade of the flowering fruit trees, and now we 
had to leave our guide, for the peasantry would 
soon be awaiting him to tie the marriage knot. 
So we found out the house of the Literary 
Society, and were shown to an upper room 
where some young girls were working ; one of 
whom, the daughter of the ‘‘doyen” of the 
society, brought us out the old volume with 
the signatures and privileges of this ancient 
guild. The names of all the members were 
there for centuries past. As a terrible reminis- 
cence now, a leaf had been reserved for one 
who had been enrolled a late member—the 
wretched young Prince Rudolf, whose life so 
miserably ended at Meyerling. The curious in 
these. matters may be interested in the water- 
mark of the paper, a hedgehog and a star. 

As we again passed the church door we 





[From an old German engraving. 


at Tauz and Pilsen. One point struck us 
forcibly. This was to see the Dean, as he con- 
cluded the celebration of the Sacrament, most 
carefully drink the wine, and with minute care 
wipe out the chalice. This in the same church 
where the Hussites had striven ofttimes to the 
death for the chalice for the people ! 

Some two hours later in the day we found 
the whole wedding party dancing vigorously at 
a little inn outside the gate of the town, the 
men still wearing their hats with their broad, 
many-coloured ribbons—but with their coats 
off, as the heat was intense. A Bohemian 
dance is no walking through a figure, but full 
of passion and energy, and a good deal of 
gracefulness; for ali Bohemians are good 
dancers. 

Even the modern life in Prachatitz carries one 
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back to before the age of steam. We had 
driven into the town—for no railway runs within 
sixteen miles of it—and we visited a large 
factory just outside its walls, where the clatter 
and whirr of some fifty looms made incessant 
din ; but where all was worked by hand-power, 
and where the wages earned would much alarm 
those who think all the world is ranging in line 
with regard to hours of labour and wage 
rates. These workers, however, had fresh 
air, and an outlook on to the fir-clad slopes 
that lead up to the great height of the Libin. 
Walking out towards these slopes, we passed 
into a bit of modern life. Here a water-cure 
establishment has been established, called the 
Margarethen Bad, and we strolled through its 
spacious rooms and series of baths. From its 
windows we looked out down on to the pic- 
turesque valley, wherein lie the walls and towers 
of strange Prachatitz. A calm and charming 
retreat this ‘‘ Bad” for those tired of town 
excitement. In three minutes one is in the 
intensely silent forest. 

We could look out from this vantage-point 
and think over the past of this little town, 
that can trace its history back in documents to 
1088, and in tradition to 811. 

It owed its great importance to the fact that 
it was the key to the only road over the Bohe- 
mian mountains, from Passau and the Danube, 
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into Bohemia. As there was no salt in Bohemia, 
the tolls upon this article alone were important. 

Its whole history is teeming with interesting 
points, but we cannot trace them here. 

We were carried back into past ages again 
late at night, when we walked in the dim night 
round the walls and towers of the town, and 
came round to the great gate, and saw the 
little chapel just outside it, lit up by many 
candles, a group of peasants singing and pray- 
ing, but with no priest ; an old greyheaded man 
leading them—a sight often seen in Bohemia, 
where the people still cling to the custom of 
conducting a service without the aid of the 
priest. Again, late at night, in the utter silence 
and stillness, we heard the watchman’s whistle 
blow the time of night ; one blast for each hour, 
and a long and sustained one for the last—-that 
is, say, the twelfth, at midnight—an old custom 
kept up to show the watchmen were awake, 
handed down from the time when they blew a 
horn, not only to tell the hour, but to guide the 
trains of packhorses that were crossing the 
mountains from Passau. 

So, even as we lay in our beds, Prachatitz 
reminded us of its antiquity; and when we 
drove out from its walls we looked back with 
regret at its towers, for we would fain have 
rested longer within its borders to explore its 
history and study its people. 


ON A RANDT. 


LY J. H. SPETTIGUE, AUTHOR OF “AN AFRICANDER TRIO,” “‘ OUR AFRICAN DRIVER,” ETC. ETC. 


‘““(\F course you will come to our Randt 
cricket match, Aunt Margaret ?” 

‘*Ja, Harry, of course I will, and 
bring the waggon and help you out with the 
feeding, though J haven’t any boys big enough 
to play in it yet. Where is it to be?” 

‘‘In the usual place—at the back of De 
Roux’s house. It isn’t more than six miles 
from here.” 

‘* Who’s coming to play you Randt mea?” 
asked one of the girls briskly. 

‘““No other team exactly. It’s to be 
‘Colonial born v. Mother Country,’ so we 
shall pick our men where we can—some of the 
club will be one side, some the other.” 

‘“Well, tell me what the colours are to be 
and I’ll flame forth in them, but do settle on 
something that won’t be too unbecoming, 
though you are sure to be beaten,” said the 
girl huffly. ‘‘I call it a stupid arrangement. 
The Britishers have three-quarters of them had 
public-school training and been brought up on 
cricket, I daresay, ever since they could stand. 
It would be just as fair to take a few of the 
raw ones and have a match of shooting mouse- 
birds on a fig fence with catapults— how many 
do you think they would kill?” 

‘“Upon my word you have a pretty opinion 





of us,” said her tall young cousin, ‘‘to put us 
as low down as that. Maggie, you will make 
a cap for me, won’t you?” he asked another 
girl. ‘* That is all the difference we mean to 
have in colours. We mean to beat if we can, 
and anyhow it will be more of a drawn game I 
hope than Amy chooses to think. Most of the 
Britishers have to stick closer to their work 
than we do, and can’t give the same time to 
riding fifteen or twenty miles to practise, if they 
have had the pull over us before they came 
out. Ned Black and Tom Hulton are coming 
to play for us—both strong men and both went 
home to school, so they have had as good 
training as any of the others.” 

Strange it was to hear this young man 
talking of ‘‘ home” who had never been there. 

‘*] don’t suppose we shall enjoy it much,” 
said Amy, who, though she cared more for one 
of the ‘‘ Mother Country” players than for all 
the ‘‘ Colonial born,” would not allow her 
patriotism to lie dormant on this occasion. 
** We shall simply be out roasting on the veldt 
with nothing todo. You will dress in Union 
Jacks or some such thing, | suppose,” she said, 
turning to me. 

‘*] shall wear no colours,” I answered. ‘'! 
am enjoying your hospitality and I know most 
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of your players well, but nearly all the other 
side will be strangers to me, I expect.” 

‘*T call you a traitor,” she said hotly. — 

‘«T tell you what we will do, Amy,” said her 
cousin. ‘*Two or three of us will camp up 
there for a few days and get a tennis ground 
right for you ladies to enjoy yourselves that 
way when you want a change, and we must 
get a tent set up for meals, so there will be 
some shelter for you.” 

‘* Will it be a two or three days’ affair ?” 
asked Mrs. Graham. 

** Only two, I expect. I suppose you will come 
home for the night, since you are so near?” 

‘Oh, ja! I don’tcare for camping the children 
out when we are only six miles from our beds.” 

‘‘Tom Hulton has promised to stay a 
fortnight with me to help to get things right,” 
said Harry. ‘‘Fancy, Aunt Margaret, the 
fellow can't dance! He's had a shy fit or 
something till now, so I thought you wouldn’t 
mind our riding down of an evening and the 
girls just teaching him a little.” 

‘*Does he consider the Englishwomen so 
much superior that he was shy with them and 
is not with us ?” asked Amy. 

‘* Bring him down, Harry,” said the mother. 
‘* Maggie will teach him if Amy does not care 
to take the trouble.” 

‘‘Oh! I don’t mind,” said Amy. ‘I'll 
dance with him till he can’t stand if he likes.” 

There seemed no lack of volunteers for help- 
ing on the preparations, and our dancing party, 
when the time came, was not limited to two 
men, and we had a couple of lively evenings, 
though the lesson was cut short on the second 
by all hands going to pack the provisions—the 
making of which had kept Mrs. Graham busy 
for a few days—in readiness for the morning. 

Of course, all the family had to go, for no 
grown-up person could be expected to stay 
behind with the children, and they could not 
be left with no one about the house but the 
Kafirs. 

The Baas preferred going on horseback—so 
did Maggie, and so did I. 

We put our finery in Amy’s charge, who, 
though she might grumble, would, we knew, 
protect it from wreck by the little ones, and 
then we got an hour’s peace and rest before we 
locked up the house and took to our horses. 

‘* Every Dick, Tom, and Harry seems to be 
here,” said Mr. Graham, as after a brisk canter 
across the karoo we approached the meeting 
place. ‘‘Il am glad I brought old January to 
take back our horses. I shall send home April 
with the oxen too. I would rather they ate up 
my veldt than this. De Roux will have his 
swept pretty clean for a mile around. I am 
glad this rabble settled to meet twenty minutes 
from his house instead of mine.” 

It was indeed a lively scene to which we rode 
up. Besides the three waggons belonging to 
the ladies who had promised to provide—if not 
most of the food for the meal in the large tent, 
at least most of the plates and dishes required— 
there were some score of Cape carts and spiders 
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drawn up, and dozens of horses tied to the 
branches of the little trees and bushes that 
grew in thick clumps around the open space 
where the match was to take place. 

Where the people came from was a mystery 
to me, when I reflected that I could count the 
houses one passed on the road to the town 
forty miles—on the fingers of onehand. How- 
ever, there the people were, wherever they had 
sprung from, some of them seeming to have no 
connection with or interest in the cricketers. 
In fact, watching the play did not seem very 
attractive to many ; the odd members of the club 
who were not taking part in the match and a 
few of the older men appeared the only real 
spectators, though when anything of note 
occurred and a cheer was heard in the still air 
we all turned to look—of course too late to see 
what it was. 

The tennis court was made good use of, and 
a group of young men, chiefly Dutch I think, 
set up a target at a little distance and amused 
themselves with rifle shooting. 

Maggie and I, in the secure but rather dark 
shelter of the waggon, with all the sails let down, 
changed our habits for something lighter. 

Then calls were exchanged between ladies in 
their waggons or carts, friends chatting and 
drinking coffee with one another, each mother 
every now and again casting an anxious eye 
around to see that the Kafir nurses were not 
letting the children stray too near the cricketers 
or the target ; they did not concern themselves 
about the tennis ground, and we occasionally 
heard Amy, who was an energetic player, 
raising her voice in protest, as some bold 
youngster interfered with the game. 

Mrs. Graham and a few other ladies soon 
retired to the tent to arrange the meal for the 
invited guests that was to take place after the 
first innings. 

After a while our party began to gather 
around our waggon. Mrs. Graham returned 
and stood at the back. Maggie and I had 
climbed up to get the shade of the tent, and had 
tied up the sail so that we could sit at our ease 
and look out or converse with visitors. 

Half the carts had each its little fire burning 
close by for the preparation of tea or coffee, 
and David, our Hottentot driver, was now boil- 
ing the kettle for ours. 

Mr. Graham withdrew from the group of 
spectators and sought his own fireside, the 
children scenting cakes of many kinds straggled 
back, and Amy stepped briskly over with her 
racket. 

**] declare you two are miseries,” she said to 
us. ‘‘ You have never taken the trouble to come 
and have a single set.” 

‘I feel as if I should not get cool again for 
a week if I tried to play at this time of the day,” 
I said. 

‘* And the court is always in use too,” added 
Maggie. ‘‘ lam sure it would be a pity for us to 
keep anyone else away.” 

Then an incident happened the like of which 
I had never witnessed before and hope never to 























see again. It began out of sight, but we were 
afterwards told how it started. 

The firing party had taken a rest, and one o, 
two of the men had strolled off into the veldt 
with their rifles in their hands. They happened 
to start a fine bush-buck, and one took a shot 
at him. The animal bounded away, but sud- 
denly found himself confronted by the group 
around the target. The sound of a shot again 
rang out, and the poor buck, now wounded, and 
utterly bewildered at the groups of people on 
every side, came straight on towards us. The 
men at the target in their excitement lost their 
senses, and turning round sent three shots after, 
as the buck ran hither andthither. Two bullets 
whizzed among the players and a third dropped 
close by our fire, making David let the kettle 
fall and spring a couple of feet. 

This was too hot work and the game hurriedly 
broke up, the cricketers closed in a ring around 
the wounded beast, and the batsmen sprang 
forward and quick'y ended the poor thing’s 
sufferings. 

For a minute or two indignation ran so high 
that I think it was lucky all the rifles were in 
the hands of one party. ‘‘If I were De Roux 
I'd order the whole lot off my veldt. Every 
man Jack of them!” exclaimed Mr. Graham 
angrily. ‘* They are not fit to be in a civilised 
place where there’ are women and children 
about !” 

Not wishing to have the meeting spoilt by a 
fracas, and fearful what Mr. Graham’s wrath 
might lead him to attempt, the batsmen hastily 
attempted to turn aside his attention. 

“We won’t give up the buck to them any- 
how,” saidone. ‘‘ You have your waggon here, 
so it would not be much trouble for you to take 
it home, I should think.” 

So, regardless of what Mr. De Roux’s rights 
might be in the matter, the great buck was 
handed over to David's charge till the time 
should come for our return, and the players 
went back to their game. 

Seeing Mr. Graham again casting wrathful 
glances in the direction of the target, a bright 
widowed sister-in-law carried him off to inspect, 
and advise upon, the sale of a pair of horses 
she had somewhere around. 

“What ought to be done to the three 
lunatics who fired those shots,” said Amy 
when her father was out of hearing, “‘is, put 
them in a row and let six of us women have 
three shots each at them—I don’t mean women 
like grandmother, she would finish the whole 
with her three shots—but some of us younger 
ones who haven’t been taught to shoot.” 

“You need not propose that I shall be one 
of the six,” said Maggie. 

‘The men won’t agree to it, so I needn’t try 
to persuade you,” returned Amy. 

In fact, I believe the three offenders had 
already slipped quietly away, probably in conse- 
quence of the protests of the rest of the firing 
Party, for the target was taken down and we 
heard no more shots for the day. 

But there was yet another incident full of 
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Mrs. Graham was 


excitement for some of us. 
still drinking her tea and talking to us of the 
different people gathered together, when a fear- 
ful crash was heard in the tent. 

The sight of her mother’s tragic face as she 
hastily put down her cup and fled, was too 


much for Maggie. She turned towards the 
interior of the waggon shaking with laughter, 
while I buried my face in my handkerchief. 

‘“*Toch! You are a pretty pair!” exclaimed 
Amy, hurrying after her mother. 

‘* We could not do any good if we went over 
to the tent,” said Maggie, suppressing her 
laughter; ‘‘ there are a dozen anxious house- 
keepers hurrying into it.” 

Amy soon returned, and we learnt that the 
table had not only groaned under the good 
cheer upon it, but one end had given way and 
dropped most of Mrs. Graham’s dinner service 
to the ground. 

‘*The food is not much damaged, but what 
we are to do for plates till the waggon can go 
to town and back again--that must be four 
days—I can’t think,” said Amy. 

‘There are tea-plates left at home,” said 
Magyie cheerfully. ‘‘ We must make them do.” 

‘*This is Harry’s carpentering,” remarked 
Amy. ‘If you mean to marry him you had 
better see you don’t trust anything to him in 
that way.” 

‘* He hasn’t asked me to,” returned Maggie. 

‘*But of course he will, so you had better 
take warning,” said Amy. 

The disaster did not prevent our having a 
very cheerful meal when the play was stopped 
for the day, the Africanders in high glee at 
being three runs ahead. 

When we came out of the tent and left our 
places for a second party we found the oxen 
were being inspanned, and Maggie and I hastily 
scrambled into the waggon to don our habits, 
but it did not start for another hour, as Mrs. 
Graham wished to wait for her knives and forks, 
and such dishes and plates as had escaped in 
the crash. At last it moved off, to our relief, 
as it was getting to the children’s bedtime and 
they might reasonably be expected to turn 
fractious after their long day in the open air 
indeed, one little fellow had already fallen off 
the front board right before one of the great 
wheels, but luckily the well-trained oxen were 
standiag patiently by, and David leaped for- 
ward and caught the child back before more 
harm came to him than a few bruises. 

Our riding party waited on till one after 
another of the carts rattled away, the other 
waggons camped where they were for the night, 
and then we rode home in the waning light, 
with some half a dozen units who claimed our 
hospitality for the night, including the un- 
abashed Harry, who saw the remaining one 
dinner and two pudding plates eked out with 
tea-plates for our meals, without dejection. 

‘* My waggon is going to town next week. 
You can send in for anything by that if Uncle 
Jim isn’t wanting his to go just at once, Aunt 
Margaret,” he offered cheerfully. 
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< EW branches of popular natural 
history are more fascinating, 
yet less pursued, than that 
which inquires into the distri- 
bution of animals over the face 
of the globe. To Wallace 
Murray, Heilprin, and other 
exponents of the subject we 
look for some enunciation of 
the principles on which this 
distribution is based; we seek 
of them a satisfactory explanation of the 
specialised fauna of Australia, of the presence 
in that continent of animal types that have 
existed nowhere else since very remote periods. 
They reply ‘‘Isolation!” Then we extend 
our curiosity to the world of birds and fishes, 
and, with shaken confidence, ask of these 
doctrinaires why certain birds should, for all 
their powers of flight, be rigidly confined within 
fixed areas; why fish, those indefatigable 
swimmers, should obey some silent and inex- 
orable law of ‘‘ Thus far and no farther!” But 
is the answer really to our taste? Are we 
conscientiously satisfied with their interpretation 
of the wondrous bird fauna of New Zealand ? 
Or do we still puzzle in secret over the mar- 
vellous wingless denizens of its virgin forests, 
from that feathered giraffe, the extinct Moa, to 
the little ground-parrots and wingless ducks ? 
Have we the courage to ask what law it is, 
what indefinable instinct, that forbids Australia’s 
birds, to many of which a flight of twelve hun- 
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dred miles would be but a trifle, to visit the 
iron-bound coasts of Maoriland ? 


Coming to the fish, an order in which, con- 
sidering the element they inhabit, rigid definition 
of the area of distribution is most difficult, we 
ask in vain why so many Mediterranean species 
are not found west of Calpe, where is no great 
variation in depth as on either side the Queens- 
land Barrier Reef, no disturbing factor of 
temperature like the Gulf Stream. 

Always the same answer: “‘ Isolation”’-—an 
isolation that must have lasted through count- 
less cycles. 

The ways of Nature are slow, but they are 
perfect. She takes her own time to work her 
miracles, but at least she brings her creatures 
ever nearer to perfection without one single 
slip or retrogression. 


But now and again, especially during the 
last few moments of old Time’s career, the hand 
of man has rudely interfered with the existing 
order of things. 

Man who with his heaven-sent reason has 
devised engineering tools that in a moment 
shall create such alterations in the earth’s face 
as would, without his agency, have been the 
work of centuries of centuries; who at one 
stroke unites seas that have been separated, 
divides continents that have been one, almost 
since this little planet first cooled down. 
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Such a case is the Suez Canal. When the 
last sod was cut, Africa became an island. 

Of all the old world waterways—and, from 
the Cattegat and Straits of Gibraltar to Bass 
and Torres Straits, I have seen a few of them—I 
know of none which surpasses in interest M. de 


of the new highroad north and south without 
paying dues. 

The Red Sea and Mediterranean are one. 
Types long separated may freely intermingle. 
Where will it all end ? 

Slowly his thoughts may take shape—ship 
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BASS. GULF OF SUEZ. 


Lesseps’ ‘‘Great Ditch.” From the turmoil 
and coal dust of noisy Port Said to the calm 
anchorage opposite the Wells of Moses, it is 
all enchanting, that track of a hundred miles 
through the lonesome desert ! whether at night, 
as the great steamer forges on at the prescribed 
five knots, its powerful search-light revealing 
weird sand columns, and startling the roosting 
cranes and sandpipers; or by day, as merry 
little French children blow us kisses from the 
verandahs of the trim gaves, or lithe Arabs run 
alongside with loud cries of ‘‘ Baksheesh,” and 
deftly catch what coins are thrown their way. 

And while politicians are raving about its 
guaranteed neutrality and speculating on its 
influence on the world’s war and commerce, the 
naturalist, who cares little for the twenty 
millions expended on it, is content to find a 
more tranquil interest in the blinding sandstorm 
and the mirage that makes trees of the shrubs 
and albatrosses of the gulls, to admire the 
stately pink flamingoes, sedate pelicans and 
snow-white ibis, to gather the exquisite emerald 
and amber anemones of Lake Menzaleh, or, if 
a botanist, to pluck the castor-oil blossom and 
little sand-gourds that fringe the marrow 
cutting. 

And what a march of vegetation in man’s 
footsteps! The graceful tufts of /rainasse, the 
feathery tamarisk, the mimosa, the bulrush, the 
Parkinsonia; those little signalling stations 
Stand each in a veritable Eden. 

And our naturalist, leaning against the stern 
rails and watching the wavelets gently lapping 
either crumbling bank, and the back fins of the 
porpoises cleaving the muddy water in the ship’s 
wake, speculates vaguely on those unseen 
migrants from sea to sea which avail themselves 





life is of all conditions conducive to meditation 
—and he may thus approximately establish a 
definite basis for this new migration of marine 
fauna. 

The seas at either end of the isthmus stand 
at identically the same mean level, though in 
imperfect surveys the European end was formerly 
declared lower by thirty feet ; and in the matter 
of tide there is a slight difference, three or four 
feet, at the Jower end. Other things then 
being equal, the canal would appear to be 
singularly adapted to the requirements of a 
migrating fauna. And so indeed, with a few 
reservations, it is. But in estimating its value 
in this respect to the fish of either sea, we must 
not forget to reckon on quite half a dozen 
antagonistic forces which are ever at work, some 
ever increasingly, to keep the fauna of each sea 
to itself. There is the exceeding shallowness 
of the cutting in the first place, only about four 
fathoms throughout, which would at once 
preclude the northward journeyings of some of 
those interesting deep sea forms that lurk amid 
the rocks and corallines of the Red Sea. 

Scarcely less important as an adverse in- 
fluence is the muddy, shifting nature of the bed 
of the canal, conditions most unsuited to the 
passage of any but the molluscan and higher 
forms. 

Adverse currents, too, more especially in the 
vicinity of the lakes and broads, do much to 
interrupt any regular communication. 

Then there is the disturbance of ship traffic, 
which, though of no account to those fearless 
creatures the porpoises, would greatly prejudice 
the movements of fish in so restricted an area. 

For this reason, by the way, sharks have 
largely availed themselves of the canal, for, 
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like porpoises, they instinctively follow vessels ; 
and it is well known that these unwelcome 
scavengers have been much more in evidence 
in the Mediterranean of late years, since the 
opening of the canal, notices to swimmers being 
nowadays regularly posted up at various French 
and Italian bathing establishments. And at 
Port Said, these sharks are particularly trouble- 
some, especially a sma!l ground species, which 
gets foul of the fishing lines used from the mole 
or jetty that saves the canal from being blocked 
with mud from the neighbouring Nile delta. 
Just such little troublesome sharks there are 
off the Cornish coast, which come roaming in 
during the hot summer days from the vast 
Atlantic. 

But the prime factor against any very exten- 
sive movement among the fish is the remarkable 
saltness of parts of the canal, especially of the 
well named Bitter Lakes, a phenomenon due 
without doubt to excessive evaporation and the 
disturbance of salt deposits of great antiquity. 
Be this as it may, the water in these lakes is of 
a density considerably above that of the seas 
that wash either end of the isthmus; and fish 
are, on the whole, particularly sensitive to sud- 
den change in density. 


Coming to actual results, we find that the 
noble bass, the delicate sole, the umbrina—a 
fish that I used to catch at Leghorn under the 
name of corvo—an oyster and a species of cockle 
have found their way to the Red Sea; while, on 
the other hand, a prickly fish, something like a 
sea-scorpion, or what the Australians would 
call ‘‘red rock cod,” a ‘‘ coffer” fish (allied to 
the ostracion of the South Pacific), pristipoma, a 
singing sea perch, and two species of horse- 
mackerel, are among the southern species that 
have benefited by French enterprise and 
fellaheen labour to extend their knowledge of 
geography. 

I have also caught, or seen caught, in the 
lakes mullet, garfish, whiting, and a fish called 
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‘“salmon”; but these are denizens, I think, of 
either sea, and are apart from the subject. 

Thus our philosopher muses, and his 
thoughts may fly to that unfinished ocean link 
that broke the heart, and, maybe, scattered the 
reason of the great engineer, who thought in 
his uncurbed ambition to separate other conti- 
nents, join other oceans. For thoughts travel 
freely, and from Suez to Panama is but a short 
flight. 

And Panama, he will remember, signifies 
‘*many fish,” or something nearly equivalent. 

What then of the many fish of that Pacific 
seaboard, of that low unhealthy coast patrolled 
by whales and sharks ? 

Are there no remarkable species waiting to 
cross the isthmus and establish colonies in the 
Atlantic ? 

One there is of great interest to the scientist, 
the singular Anableps, endowed with eyes that 
can see both above and beneath the surface, at 
which it floats in such a position as to use them 
to greatest advantage. 

Our wandering naturalist thus lets fancy run 
riot, and his imagination wanders off into the 
realms of fairyland as he ponders on the possi- 
bilities of those great engineering projects that 
lie hid in the mysterious womb of the future. 

Where, he asks himself, not without a feeling 
of pride that these same arbiters of the earth’s 
future are his fellow men, will it all end ? 

His question is unanswered, for his raptures 
are cut short by the rattle of the anchor-chains 
as the ship leaves the canal and halts off Suez, 
and the arrival of the forty thieves and all their 
tribe who clamber aboard to spoil the Gentile, 
as they modestly offer quaint stuffed parrot- 
fish from Jaffa, baskets of assorted shells, boxes 
of dried figs, and drier Turkish delight, and 
such other rubbish as may be considered likely 
to catch the wandering fancy and silver coin of 
the English “‘ pig,” as they have learnt from the 
polite constructors of the canal to call him. 

F. G. AFLALO. 
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THE DISASTER TO THE GREENLAND. 


ARCH 10, 1898, broke a glorious sunny 
day on the snow-clad shores of New- 
foundland. Glowing reports, which had 

been coming in all morning, of quantities of 
seals seen on the ice-floe drifting south, kept the 
spirits of the thousands of men crowded on the 
wharves and vessels at fever heat in anticipa- 
tion of a successful hunt. 

Whistles were blowing, bells were ringing, 
and every conceivable piece of rag that could 
do duty for bunting was flying, as the sturdy 
little vessels steamed gaily out from St. John’s 
towards the harbour’s mouth. 

March 25—only fifteen days later—thick fog 
was hanging like a funeral pall on the sea, and 
made darker and drearier the usual gloomy 
aspect this rock-bound coast assumes when it 
is girt in its winter mantle of ice and snow. 

Suddenly the unexpected sound of a steamer’s 
whistle faintly echoing through the fog startled 
the loiterers in a small harbour in Conception 
Bay, some sixty miles north of St. John’s. 
Nearer and nearer it sounded, till the eager 
straining eyes were able to make out the form 
of an approaching vessel, which, as it came yet 
nearer, proved to be the famous sealing vessel 
Greenland. 

‘*She is back very soon,” said one. ‘‘ She 
has no bunting up,” said another, for that 
always distinguishes the joyful arrival of the 
first vessel home. ‘‘ Yes she has—there is a 
flag in her rigging,” said a third ; ‘*‘ something 
is wrong, I'll warrant.” 

Anxious and fearful always are the hearts in 
many homes while fathers, husbands, and sons 
are away amid the perils of the Arctic ice, in 
their endeavours to snatch from the reluctant 


bosom of the deep the few dollars which at 
best will fall to each man’s share when the 
catch comes to be divided. But now anxiety 
has become a panic, until the eager, rapidly 
gathering crowd can learn what new tribute the 
sea has demanded. It was a woful story 
they had to listen to. The Greenland was a 
death ship indeed. 


After leaving St. John’s in company with the 
Neptune, Walrus, Iceland, Aurora, Mastiff, 
Leopard, and Diana, she had steamed to the 
north, cleverly picking her way and forcing a 
passage through the heavy ice, until she was 
far out to sea off the north part of Newfound- 
land. At length from her crow’s nest rang out 
the welcome cry of ‘‘ Young and old harps on 
the bow,” and almost in less time than it takes 
to write it, her eager and excited crew were 
crowding her rails, all ready with tow-rope, 
knife, and seal gaff, to leap over on to the ice and * 
commence their perilous work. But amidst 
the dangerous floe ice, March gales, Newfound- 
land fogs, and the cruel wintry frosts have to be 
reckoned with, and on the second day of 
hunting darkness fell suddenly and found the 
men still out on the ice. The hearts of those 
left with the ship grew anxious indeed as hour 
after hour went by and only one or two men at 
a time kept coming in, the main body being 
still adrift. Thank God, however, this time, as 
often before, they got the right track at last in 
the fog, and before midnight the reassuring cry 
went aft, ‘‘ All’s well,” the last straggler had 
struggled home, and was enjoying his well- 
earned pot of tea, already forgetful of his perils 
past. 
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And so for a week the gallant ship went her 
way among those tossing, growiing icepans, 
killing and hauling on board her precious fare 
of fur and fat. Sunday, the 20th, found her 
still lying among the young seals. But Sunday 
is observed better by these hardy fishers of the 
frozen seas than it often is, alas! in our own 
home waters, and not a man was allowed to 
touch a seal that day. 

At dawn on Monday, however, the fated 
expedition started. The ice was in enormous 
sheets or pans, very heavy and strong, and the 
gool ship steamed along the outer edge, 
landing at first streak of daylight fifty men 
under a well-known leader, James Gaulton. 
Two miles farther on she landed 104 more men 
under three leaders—viz. Jesse Knee, Nat. 
House, and James Norris. 

Scarcely had the men been lost to sight when 
a dull leaden look about the sky and a sudden 
fall of the barometer warned the ever-watchful 
skipper that bad weather was brewing. The 
ship’s head was at once turned and headed for 
the band of men first put upon the floe. Even 
as the ship went snow began to fall, the wind 
chopped round to the north, and the bitter cold 
foretold only too certainly the fast gathering 
storm. The captain, George Barbour by name, 
well known for his many successful voyages, 
and well trusted for his skill and courage, had 
not erred in his presage of the threatening 
danger. The men too had taken warning at 
the sudden change in the weather, and their 
leader had in time brought them back to the 
edge of the ice. With thankful hearts indeed 
the crew heard the cheery barrel man’s voice 
announce that he had sighted them. 

But meanwhile precious time had been lost. 
Lurid clouds hid the heavens, a hurricane of 
wind was blowing, and heavy falling snow 
obscured everything from view. The huge 
pans of ice were creaking and groaning and 
being rent asunder with the crash of cannons 
as the heavy swell heaved in under it. At 
length, while the brave crew were doing all in 
their power to drive their ship back to where 
over a hundred of their comrades had last been 
seen, a terrible conviction began to force itself 
upon them. ‘‘ The face of the ice had changed ” 
—a phenomenon not uncommon in that part of 
the ocean where changing winds and strong 
tidal currents alike meet resistance from enor- 
mous areas of floating ice. Vast portions of 
the field had swung round—what had once 
been north became south—and worse still, an 
endless crystal barrier of ice, a mile and more 
in width, and many feet in thickness, had 
wheeled right across the vessel’s course, abso- 
lutely blocking all her attempts at progress. 
Nor was this all. The violence of the storm now 
raging had separated this piece from the main 
body beyond, and a dark streak of water some 
three miles across, its angry surface lashed into 
foam, forbade any attempt so late in the day 

at hauling small boats across the ice and 
rowing to the assistance of the missing men. 
The only hope left to the anxious crew on 
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board was that the castaways would escape 
before night to one of the other sealers, known 
to be fishing in the neighbourhood. Only those 
who are seafaring folk can appreciate the 
anxiety in the Greenland that night. They 
knew the cruelty of the piercing blast, the 
bitter cold, the thick darkness, making move- 
ment almost impossible, with no shelter possi- 
ble in the wild whirling snow. 

This horrible tension was, however, relieved 
by a sudden danger to their own lives. For 
the force of the wind catching the ship, with 
her hull fast against an edge of ice, had caused 
her to heel over ominously. The sense of their 
own danger was a distinct relief, for it brought 
back a sense of comradeship with their fellows 
also struggling for their lives. Suddenly a tre- 
mendous noise rose above the hoarse roar of the 
gale, and the good ship heeled over still more, 
her spars almost touching the ice floe. The deck 
cargo of coals and provisions had shifted—they 
had been unfortunately brought up to make 
room for more seals. There was imminent risk 
of the whole ship turning turtle, and not till 
next morning, after a hard fight with the furious 
elements, was she out of danger. It was a 
weird sight—those brave toilers of the deep 
battling, at the same time, for their own lives 
and for the lives of their lost comrades. 


‘Bright beacon fires had to be kept burning. 


All night long fierce oil-fed forks of flame 
leaped high into the darkness, while the screams 
of the steam siren rose above the shrieking 
of the wind till they were lost over the endless 
expanse of ice, serving, alas! only as a death- 
knell to the souls even then passing out into 
eternity. 

But what had been taking place on the ice 
all this while? As soon as the furious blizzard 
came on, the various gangs of men had con- 
verged again to their starting-point, in order to 
meet the ship. But they found no signs of 
her, and soon their desperate situation began 
to dawn upon them ; it became apparent that 
the ice had turned round so that they did not 
know which way to go and look for her—they 
realised they were lost in that vast floating ice 
field. After earnest consultation among the 
leaders, they determined to separate into 
parties under the various masters of watches. 
Each party was then to set out in a different 
direction, and they hoped that, by taking 
different points of the compass, one lot might 
reach the ship and be able to direct a rescue 
party towards the others. Sad farewells and 
silent hand-shakes had to be taken—farewells 
which for many meant the last on earth. For 
now began a most desperate struggle for 
existence. All the men were lightly clothed — 
nor was there any food among them. Two 
parties—led by William Davies and Jesse Knee, 
both men of great experience—came through 
fairly well, for they found rough ice, and were 
able to erect rude shelters made of large blocks. 
In these they passed the night huddled close 
together, to cherish the limited stock of heat 
their bodies would supply. In God’s providence 

















morning found them all alive, and the following 
afternoon all reached the ship in safety, save 
for a few ‘‘frost-burns.” One party made a fire 
on the ice by cutting the wood handles of their 
seal gaffs into chips, which, together with their 
tow ropes, they then soaked in seal fat and lit. 
Over this they partly roasted the carcass of a 
seal, and even this small addition to their reserve 
strength pulled several through that awful 
ordeal—one man is said to have saved himself 
by smearing seal fat and blood over himself and 
letting it freeze on. Some poor fellows, finding 
the ice too smooth and too hard to cut blocks 
from without tools, gave way to utter despair 
and wandered hopelessly to and fro in the dark- 
ness. Their cries of distress were piteous to 
hear, while every now and again one more voice 
would be silenced, as the poor sufferer fell head- 
long through a fissure in the ice, or a blow-hole 
left by the seals, and so found rest at last in 
the chilly waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The tales of individual survivors are pathetic 
indeed. One man narrates how with many 
others he camped on a good-sized pan as night 
fell. The shelter obtainable was of the very 
poorest, and as early as ten o’clock one of their 
number, a stowaway in the ship, died. ‘‘ As 
we didn’t like staying in the pan with the 
corpse,” he writes, ‘‘ we moved into another pan 
and made a fresh shelter as best we could. 
Early on Tuesday morning another of our 
number lost his reason. He got up and rushed 
about among the men crying out ‘ The ship is 
coming!’ ‘Here is the ship!’ This livened 
our poor fellows a bit, and many getting up on 
to their legs staggered off in different directions, 
expecting to find her. But, alas! the alarm 
was a false one, and the men, after dragging 
along some distance in different directions, were 
soon lost in the blinding snow storms. Some 
fell on the smooth ice and could not rise again, 
others walked deliberately into the water and 
were drowned, others just lay down and slept 
their last long sleep alone.” 

One man relates how he spent the night on 
a pan with seven others. ‘‘ We walked round 
and round and round all night. We knew, if 
we gave way to the peculiar drowsiness we 
felt, we should certainly never wake again, and 
we tried several times to make a shelter, but 
we could make no success of it. By Tuesday 
morning two of us lay dead on this pan. 
When the ship at last came in sight we could 
hardly understand what it was.” Another 
says, ‘‘ There were two lots of us near one 
another about two gun-shots apart. Our men 
kept kicking one another and running round to 
rouse themselves—beating our hands together 
and stamping on the ice. By morning five 
corpses lay around us. All sorts of queer 
views kept passing through my mind. I could 
see beautiful houses and gardens—one man fell 
into the water near me, but another pulled him 
out. Poor fellow, he bravely struggled on to 
keep life in him by moving about, but at last he 
sank down and was soon frozen. Some were 
raving now, and one in his delirium seized one 
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young fellow who lay dying, and took off even 
his scanty clothes while yet he lived. Both of 
these men were soon lying near one another 
dead. At last the steamer was really in sight, 
and I was getting near it but I dropped a 
hundred yards away and remember no more 
till | found myself on board.” Another says, 
‘*T saw my nephew fall forward on the ice as | 
had seen others do, but a friend went and 
picked him up, rubbed him and tended him so 
well that he was actually the means of saving 
the lad’s life. We camped in an ice shelter 
soon after until the morning—but when I got 
up there were five men sitting dead around me.” 

Alfred Gaulton, aged only eighteen, was more 
than forty-eight hours on the ice in all that 
awful cold, and without any food whatever. 
Yet he lived to tell the tale. During Monday 
night he lay down, covering his hands and face 
and entire body with snow, hoping to die in 


peace. But the very covering no doubt saved 
him. When Tuesday dawned he gathered 


courage, and started on his march once more. 
On and on he wandered, leaving the others far 
behind him, till at nightfall he found himself on 
the weather edge of the ice. Here he at last 
fell down and lay still, once more hoping that 
all might soon be over; but the fearful wind 
still raging almost forced him on to his fect 
again, and so ail that second night he wandered 
on and on and on before it, a lone figure 
driven like a helpless barque before a resistless 
gale. Mercifully reason had now left him, and 
he was no longer conscious of his sufferings as 
he still wandered on. Next afternoon at 4 P.M. 
he was found by the gallant band of rescuers led 
by chief officer Gaulton still wandering about. 
He was taken to the ship, and, marvellous to 
relate, recovered with only severe frost-bites. 

It was terrible work that the relief party had 
to do, and terrible sights they had to witness. 
Some poor fellows fell dead just as their 
rescuers reached them; some thought they 
were all right, and only found out their awful 
condition when they were taken to the warmth 
of the ship. Strong men as they were, and 
accustomed to hard times, many shed bitter 
tears as fresh evidences of awful suffering 
heroically borne by their friends kept being 
brought to light. 

By sundown on Wednesday twenty-three 
men were still missing. Twenty-five bodies 
had been recovered—five living men had 
returned from the sealer /ce/and, and one from 
the sealer Diana. All three ships were now 
diligently searching the ice for any traces of the 
rest of the crew—but none were found, though 
for three days and nights an unwearying search 
was kept up by all three steamers. It was 
quite evident the rest had perished. It now 
became imperative for the Green/and to hasten 
home, and carry the injured to where skilled 
assistance was available, and so endeavour to 
save limbs and senses injured by the exposure. 
Under a pall of ice on deck she bore the sorry 
cargo of her frozen crew. 

After leaving the ice the vessel made the open 
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roadstead at Cape de Verde, where she was 
forced to anchor. But she was as yet by no 
means out of danger, for the weather was still 
boisterous, and the gale which seemed to have 
followed in her track broke on her again that 
night with redoubled fury. 

She was forced back and back under the 
frowning cliffs till at last she suddenly struck 
bottom—rose—fell—and then stuck fast. All 
on board thought she had gone, and that their 
last moments had arrived; but once again 
stout hearts, indomitable courage, and strong 
arms saved the ship from what appeared in- 
evitable destruction. Haste was made to shift 
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cargo, and as the gale decreased a little, and 
the stern was raised up, she glided off all safely, 
and was soon clear of the rocks. From there 
she crept round the coast and was at last safe 
in St. John’s. 

It was with different emotions that the crowd 
gathered to those with which it assembled a 
few days before. Zhen it was all joyful antici- 
pation and glad forecasts of cloudless future 
now it was sorrowful reflections and sad 
realisations of the past. Alas! it is often so in 
life. In this case no one was to blame. And 
so this terrible experience takes its place with 
many another story of the perils of the sea. 

WILFRED GRENFELL. 





Science and {Midcovery. 


ILLUMINATION BY VACUUM TUBES. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a model chapel 
illuminated by the ingenious system of vacuum tube 
lighting invented by Mr. D. McFarlan Moore. The 
chapel is one of the exhibits being shown at the New 
York Electrical Exhibition, and it admirably demon- 
strates the way in which vacuum tube illumination 
can be carried out in practice. As the figure well 
shows, the vaulted roof is ribbed with long curved 
tubes of glass about two inches in diameter, which, 
when the electric current traverses them, glow through- 
out their whole length with a pure white light. The 
brass fixtures, which are essential to the proper 
arrangement of the tubes, are artistically modelled, 








and when illuminated much 
enhance the decorative effect of 
the whole apparatus. The ne- 
cessary power is supplied by 
connecting with the street ser- 
vice of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company. The 
efficiency of the system in its 
present condition of elaboration 
is about equal to incandescent 
lighting, but Mr. Moore is very 
hopeful of much improving the 
photometric value of his tubes. 
There can be little doubt that 
before long this plan will be 
much sought after for advertis- 
ing purposes as well as in 
connection with photography. 
Since the colour of the light 
emitted by the tubes can be 
altered through the most deli- 
cate shades, by simply modify- 
ing the degree of the vacuum, 
it will be seen that the system 
provides an ideal kind of luminosity for special 
decorative lighting. 














THE STORAGE OF TIDAL ENERGY. 


The energy of moving water in streams and rivers, 
and in the mighty cataract, is often turned to usefu: 
service. Similarly, the energy of the sun or the 
stored-up energy of timber and coal, which in a large 
measure represent the activity of the sunlight of past 
years, is a familiar source of useful work, since it is 
by utilising them in the workshops of the world that 
the great mechanical feats which mark the present 
century have been accomplished. But there exists 
ready to hand, if only a practicable means of making 




















it available could be designed, a store of energy on 
which physicists and engineers have for many a year 
cast longing eyes. We refer to the power of tides and 
waves. Many plans have been tried for harnessing 
this motive force. There is the system of arranging 
reservoirs for storing part of the ocean at high tide, 
and using it by means of turbines and water wheels 
when the tide ebbs. Or the rising tide may be made 
to compress air in a chamber and then cause the ex- 
panding air to work an engine. An attempt has 
recently been made at Los Angeles to utilise the 
energy of the waves in this manner. At the end ofa 
pier 350 feet long three large floats were so constructed 
as to act as hydraulic air compressors. These were 
connected with storage tanks holding water at different 
levels. The compressed air drives water from a lower 
to a higher tank, and the water so raised, having thus 
had work performed upon it in raising its level, be- 
comes a store of energy, and supplies the “head” 
required to act as a water motor. The waste water 
from the motor is reconducted to the lower tank to be 
again subjected to the action of the compressed air. 
It is anticipated that by this means an apparatus for 
developing a force of two hundred horse-power will 
shortly be available. 


THE POISONOUS GAS OF MINES 


From the detailed report upon the Snaefell Lead 
Mine disaster, which has just been published in a 
Blue Book, much interesting information respecting 
the risks attendant upon mining may be gleaned. It 
may, perhaps, be remembered that Dr. Le Neve 
Foster, the Chief Inspector of Mines, nearly met his 
death by carbonic oxide poisoning when investigating 
the circumstances attending that underground fire. 
Carbonic oxide is a gas which is formed when sub- 
stances rich in carbon are burnt in a limited supply 
of oxygen, and is very poisonous ; one per cent. of 
this noxious gas in the atmosphere being sufficient to 
cause loss of consciousness. Dr. Foster has made it 
clear that the deaths of the twenty victims of this Isle 
of Man catastrophe were due to the carbonic oxide 
formed by the burning of timber in the mine. He 
proved by experiment that one cubic foot of larch 
produced enough of this poisonous gas to fill four 
hundred and seventeen cubic feet when the tempera- 
ture and pressure were about the same as on an 
average day. It is therefore strongly recommended 
that in future the linings and fittings of all mine shafts 
and roadways in mines should be made fire-proof or 
of fire-resisting materials, unless the shafts and road- 
ways are decidedly wet or damp. 


BLEACHING CAUSED BY GERMINATING SEEDS. 


When the aniline dye, known as methylene blue is 
acted upon by chemical substances called reducing 
agents, it loses its colour. A reducing agent is 
simply a chemical body which is anxious to combine 
with oxygen, and in order to do this will often cause 
the decomposition of another substance. These facts 
have long been utilised by physiologists in studying 
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the economy of animal life, but Professor Farmer has 
recently demonstrated the use which can be made of 
methylene blue in investigating the changes which 
take place during the growth of plant tissue. He 
finds that if peas are suspended ina solution of the 
dye the germination which goes on in the seed causes 
a zone of the solution in its neighbourhood to become 
decolorised, and if the germinating pea be allowed to 
remain in the liquid the zone of decolorisation goes 
on spreading until the whole of the liquid, with the 
exception of a thin layer in contact with the air, has 
become colourless. Cress seedlings are more active 
in this work of reduction than peas, but perhaps the 
most remarkable results obtained by Professor Farmer 
were with the little seaweed called Chara. A branch 
of this alga placed in methylene blue, and put in the 
dark even, will decolorise the surrounding liquid in a 
few hours in satisfying its affinity for oxygen. These 
experiments are easily performed, and they strikingly 
illustrate the chemical changes attendant upon plant 
life. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE SALMON, 


The Report of the investigations on the life history 
of the salmon in fresh water, which have been carried 
on in the Research Laboratory of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, has been presented to 
the Scottish Fishery Board by Dr. Noél Paton, the 
Superintendent of the Laboratory ; and it contains a 
large amount of valuable and interesting information. 
Each specific inquiry is dealt with by a well-known 
specialist, and the whole work is being read with the 
greatest interest both by zovlogists and sportsmen. 
It would seem that the state of nutrition is the deter- 
mining factor in causing the salmon’s migration 
towards the river. The fish leaves the sea when it 
has accumulated the necessary supply of material and 
has stored it in different tissues of the body. The 
question as to whether salmon feed in fresh water is 
dealt with very exhaustively. By feeding is not meant 
“the mere swallowing of material, but the digestion, 
absorption, and utilisation of that material by the body. 
That salmon take the fly, minnow, or other shining 
object in the mouth is no argument as to their feeding 
in this sense. That they may, and occasionally do, 
take and swallow worms and other wriggling objects 
is well known. But the swallowing of a few worms 
can do but little to make good the enormous changes 
going on in the fish, even if when swallowed they are 
digested and used.” So writes Dr. Paton, and gives 
an array of reasons in support of the statement. 
Among these are some of especial interest. Thus, it 
has been found that during the stay of the salmon in 
fresh water the material accumulated in the muscles 
steadily diminishes, and there is absolutely no indica- 
tion that its loss is made good by fresh material taken 
as food. It must, in fact, be definitely affirmed that 
the salmon, at least before spawning, does not feed 
during its sojourn in fresh water. It is because of this 
long fast, and because of the important changes going 
on in the fish during the fast, that it affords so 
interesting a physiological study. 


R. A. GREGORY. 








When Prince Bismarck lived at 
A Bismarck Varzin the castle was one evening 
Anecdote. Pay : 
visited by a colporteur of the ible 
Society. While he was at work among the numerous 
dependents and domestics he was noticed by the 
Prince, who inquired about his work, and seemed 
much interested in what he heard. As the family 
gathered for family worship that evening the Iron 
Chancellor inquired if the Bible colporteur was still 
on the premises. When he was told that he was still 
in the castle the Prince begged that he might be asked 
to conduct the little service. “ With this man of God 
among us I prefer to be a hearer,” he said. The 
colporteur conducted family worship, and was thanked 
by the Prince, who gave him his hand at parting. 


Senne tn the [The year 1898, contrary to expecta- 


Yukon tion, will not see the construction of any 
Country. —_ railway bringing the Yukon country into 


closer communication with the settled portions of 
Canada. The Dominion Government submitted a 
plan for this purpose to Parliament at Ottawa early in 
the year. It was for a narrow-gauge railway from the 
Stickeen River in British Columbia to Teslin Lake, 
from which Dawson City can be reached in light 
draught steamers by way of the Lewes, the Hoota- 
linqua and the Yukon Rivers. The House of Commons, 
in which the Laurier Government has a majority, gave 
its approval to the scheme. But when the Bill reached 
the Senate, where the Opposition are in a majority, 
objection was taken to the grant of 25,009 acres of 
land in the gold-mining country as payment for the 
construction of each mile of railway between Stickeen 
River and Teslin Lake. The objection was pressed 
by the majority, and the bill was consequently rejected. 
Other plans were afterwards laid before Parliament, 
not by the Government, but by promoters of railways, 
wich it was proposed should be constructed between 
the Alaskan Coast and Dawson City. The Govern- 
ment, however, refused to consider any cf these plans, 
pending the settlement of the Alaskan boundary 
question; so that, until the Canadian Parliament 
meets in 1899, railway construction in the Yukon 
country is likely to remain ata standstill. The British 
Columbia Government has a scheme for a railway to 
Teslin Lake ; but it is not matured, and for another 
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year at least the Yukon country will be as inacces- 
sible as it was at the time the great finds of gold in 
1896 and 1897 were made. Notwithstanding its in- 
accessibility, the Dominion Government has made 
the fullest provision for maintaining civil rule and 
good order in the territory, and in the open season of 
1898 it sent in a military force of 100 men to support 
the civil government. 


The National _ Now that the new National Library 

Library at 1s open to the public and is in working 
Washington. order, it is increasingly clear that the 
Congressional Committee which had charge of its 
construction had two objects in view. The first was 
to provide a home for the National Library, and the 
second to add to the attractions of Washington. It 
is difficult to say which object was most kept in 
mind ; for while the great marble palace provides a 
home for the library, it is rather as a show building 
that it will be remembered by most visitors to Wash- 
ington. 

The great library of the British Museum is hid 
away at the rear; and visitors to the Museum are 
permitted only to obtain a peep at the reading-room 
at the doorway. At Washington, visitors, as distinct 
from readers, have received every consideration in the 
planning and decoration of the building. The terraces, 
the fountains, the great entrance hall, the magnificent 
stairways, and the elaborate decorations, have all 
been designed with a view to affording pleasure to 
people who visit the building solely to see it, and with 
no idea of using the library. One half of the building 
is given up to show purposes, and to the same end a 
beautiful gallery encircles the rotunda. The gallery 
is about forty feet above the floor of the reading-room 
and is so constructed that visitors can promenade 
at will without causing the least interruption or noise 
to readers on the floor below. For every reader on 
the floor there seem to be a hundred visitors in the 
gallery. That appeared to be the proportion during 
the four days spent by the writer of this article in the 
library ; and it seems likely that this proportion will 
continue, for Washington is always more or less full 
of visitors to whom the library building is more 
attractive than the literary treasures it houses 

The rotunda set apart for the main reading 100m !s 



























nearly as large as that of the British Museum. It is, 
however, much more decorated than the rotunda at 
Bloomsbury, which, except for the books shelved 
round the lower walls, is devoid of ornamentation. 
As at the British Museum reading-room, the execu- 
tive department of the reading-room occupies the 
centre. The reading-room staff does its work there ; 
and from the centre diverge the carrier lines connect- 
ing with the stack rooms, where the books are shelved. 
The books are sent by automatic carriers from the 
stack rooms to the floor below the reading-room, and 
are lifted to the reading-room by a wheel. The 
wheel is perpetually going, and is so constructed as 
to pick up the books as they come down on the 
carriers, and deposit them in a padded basket at the 
delivery table in the reading-room. At the British 
Museum, the readers’ desks radiate from the centre 
like the spokes of a wheel. At Washington the desks 
are arranged round the room, and afford numbered 
seats for 226 readers. The reading-room is free to all 
comers, no attempt being made to discriminate 
between students and people who frequent the library 
as a place to spend an idle hour. 


Longfellow, when he published his 
Jasmin the : . . 
Barber-Poet, translation of Jacques Jasmin’s “ L’Abuglo 

de Castel-Cuillé” (“The Blind Girl of 
Castel-Cuillé”), said of the barber-poet who wrote 
such charming verse in the fatois of the Garonne 
valley : “He still lives at Agen on the Garonne, and 
long may he live there to delight his native land with 
native songs!” Jasmin died, however, in 1864. He 
having been born in 1798, the people of Agen, who 
are very proud of their humble townsman’s literary 
fame, have taken steps to celebrate his centenary this 
year. Jasmin was at one time much spoken of as 
the “last of the troubadours,” on account of his lyrics 
and idylls in the Languedocian dialect, an exceptionally 
pure form of which is still the language of the people 
in the Agenais. But the Romance revival pursued 
with so much enthusiasm and talent by Mistrel, 
Aubanel, and others in Provence brought into notice 
a series of still later troubadours. Jasmin may be 
rightly considered the pioneer of this movement, 
although his aim was less ambitious than that of others 
who were influenced by his example. He did not 
attempt to restore to the southern dialect of France 
what it had lost in the course of centuries by being 
abandoned as a literary vehicle: he simply accepted 
the local Jasors as his mother-tongue, and strove to 
express in it the pure and clear stream of poetic 
feeling that flowed from his nature. In this he 
eminently succeeded—another proof that at the 
intellectual forge it is the fire, not the metal, which is 
the all-important element. A great lesson is to be 
learnt from the life of Jacques Jasmin. Endowed 
with a fine intellect, a passionate love of external 
beauty, and a talent that leads by all the paths of 
nature to vanity and ambition, he did not forget that 
he was born into poverty, and was content to earn his 
livelihood by the not very poetic occupation of a barber 
and hairdresser, although he would jestingly remark 
that this also was “ head-work.” It was not long since 
that the words “ Jasmin, Perruquier,” might have been 
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read over his shop-front, and they may be there still. 
It was in his moments of leisure that Jasmin cultivated 
the art which gave to his mind the satisfaction and 
elevation that it craved for. He thus produced work 
that will last, and he lived long enough to know that 
it was widely appreciated. 


One of the most interesting men re- 
turned to the new German Reichstag is 
Adolf Stécker, Doctor of Divinity and ex-court 
chaplain to the German Emperor. He is returned as 
a Christian Socialist, the only member of his party in 
the House. Stécker is a fine speaker, and the oratory 
of the House will be undoubtedly strengthened by his 
contributions to debate. Stécker at one time was a 
fanatical Anti-Semite, but latterly his views have 
undergone some modification, although he still does 
not see his way to accord to his Jewish fellow-citizens 
equal rights with Christians. He is firmly convinced 
that Jewish influence in Germany, especially in the 
press and in commercial circles, has been a pernicious 
one, and he objects to the importation of foreign Jews, 
especially from Russia, who are without visible means 
of support. 


Adolf Stécker. 


The Astrakhan fisheries at the mouth 
of the Volga are, next to those of New- 
foundland, the greatest in the world. 
The enormous quantities of fish caught in the Volga 
delta may be yathered from the following figures, 
which only refer, however, to the spring fisheries of 
this year: There were caught 70,473,759 herrings, 
285,137,974 vobka, a sort of small carp, 15,923,869 
sandarts, 12,308,405 perch, 18,254,500 neunaugs, a 
fish resembling the perch, 10,815 white salmon, 17,420 
salmon trout, 13,398 red salmon, 74,889 caviare-yield- 
ing sturgeon, 171,555 of a smaller description, 188,783 
black sturgeon, and 45,556 blue sturgeon. The yield 
of caviare was extraordinary, the total being 76,428 
poods, or nearly 1,240 tons. The herring yield was 
lower last spring than usual, the usual catch being one 
hundred millions. 


The Fisheries 
on the Volga. 


Noesses for It has always been the custom of the 
New American United States Navy Department, since 

Warships. the beginning of the modern navy, to 
name smaller warships after American naval heroes, 
and already one of the dead heroes of the war with 
Spain has been so honoured. Lieutenant Bagley and 
the exploit in Cardenas Harbour of which he was the 
hero have been perpetuated in United States naval 
history by the bestowal of Bagley’s name on one of 
the new torpedo boats authorised by Congress at the 
session of 1898 and nowin building. The AZaine and 
its sad story has also been perpetuated by giving the 
name of the northernmost New England State to one of 
the three great battleships now also in building. The 
other two are to be called the A//ssouri and the Odo, 
all the names being in keeping with the rule that battle- 
ships shall be named after States, and first and second 


class cruisers after first and second class cities. 
Monitors, so far as this plan of naming goes, are 
henceforward to be classed with battleships, and the 
names Connecticut, Florida, and Wyoming have 
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already been given to the large and improved type of 
monitors authorised to be built by Congress about 
the time the war with Spain was begun. From the 
time of the War of the Rebellion, in which monitors 
figured so prominently in the battles in southern 
waters, until 1870, Indian names exclusively were 
given to all ships of the monitor type. The United 
States at the present time has no torpedo destroyers 
available, as none have been built in the United 
States. After the war began, however, Congress 
voted money to build sixteen vessels of this class, to 
which the names of famous American sea commanders 
have been given. Perry, Stewart, and Paul Jones are 


among the most widely known of these naval heroes. 


When the American fleets were in- 
vesting Cuban and Porto Rican ports, it 
must have come as a surprise to many 
readers of the war news that there was a Morro 
Castle at each harbour. The recurrence of this name 
proved so tantalising to readers of the New York 
newspapers not familiar with the Spanish language, 
that one perplexed student hunted out a Spanish 
dictionary at Columbia College, and sent the result of 
his research as a letter to the editor of the “ Evening 
Post.” “Morro,” according to this transcript, “is 
beetling or overhanging ; also used of a rugged, pre- 
cipitous, and overhanging crag at the entrance of the 
harbour, surmounted by a castle and a lighthouse, and 
usually guarded by a battery at its base.” “ Crag 
Castle,” added the correspondent of the “ Evening 
Post,” “would perhaps be as near as we could get to 
the rendering of El Morro in English.” 


Spanish- 
American 
Castles. 


A New Depart- In the spring of 1897, one of the 
ure in Railway leading New England railway companies 

Traction. —_ equipped a twelve-mile section of its line 
with electricity as the motive power. On American 
electric railways generally, the electric current is sent 
out from the power house on an overhead copper 
wire, from which it is conducted by a trolley arm 
above the roof of the car to the motor. On the 
railway which was equipped with electricity the 
current is conveyed by means of a third rail, set in the 
middle of the line. From the first the new plan 
worked excellently. There was comparatively little 
loss of power ; the lines were used both by the electri- 
cally propelled trains and by the ordinary trains ; and 
the only danger was to trespassers, who, however, soon 
learned to keep away from the third rail. As winter 
approached, railway engineers were interested to see 
how the new plan would work, when the snow came 
and lay deep on the ground. The winter of 1897-98 
was not as severe as many New England winters. 
There were some heavy falls of snow; but they 
brought no serious difficulty for the third rail system 
of propulsion, and at no time led to any break in the 
train service. To the managers of the railway the 
winter’s experience was satisfactory, and as soon as 
the spring came, other lengths of the company’s line 
were equipped on the third rail plan. As yet, however, 
the third rail system is not being used for distances 
longer than fifteen or twenty miles, and in each case 
only on sections of the line where the railway 
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company has to meet severe competition from trolley 
lines, which now cover the roads of the New England 
States as with a net. The success and extension of 
the third rail plan has revived the hope that before 
long the steam locomotive will be put aside in favour 
of electricity, and that smoke on railways, as well as in 
manufacturing towns, will soon be a thing of the past. 
For the present, the great advantage of the third rail 
system is the frequency with which trains are run. 
The New England company, responsible for the new 
departure which has been described, now runs three 
times as many trains on the electric section as it did 
when locomotives were used, and yet finds the net 
returns much larger than they were under the old 
system of fewer but longer trains. 


Canada maintains fourteen immigra- 
tion agents in Great Britain, two in 
France, and one in Austria-Hungary, 
and, largely as a result of their exertions, 19,304 
immigrants arrived in the Dominion in 1897. How 
small a proportion of the immigrants at once move on 
to the new lands is shown by the fact that in 1897 
only a few more than a thousand entries into public 
lands were made by settlers from Europe. Of these 
three hundred were from England, thirty-three from 
Ireland, and eighty-five from Scotland. The largest 
number ‘of actual settlers from any one European 
country was from Austria-Hungary. Of these, 358 
took up land in Manitoba, in which province of recent 
years there has been a comparatively large colonisa- 
tion of Galicians. Newfoundland is often regarded 
as part of Canada, and for years there has been much 
discussion as to the admission of Newfoundland to the 
Canadian Confederation. Judging, however, from 
the statistics of entry into the public lands, Newfound- 
land has yet little to do with the Dominion, for in 
1897 not a single Newfoundlander settled on these 
lands, and in 1896 only two took up settler’s claims. 
Almost every country in Europe sends more settlers 
ta Canada than Newfoundland. At the present time 
a rather paradoxical condition of things exists at 
Ottawa in regard to immigration. The Department 
of the Interior has ten or twelve paid agents at work 
in the United States stimulating immigration into 
Canada; while, on the other side of Parliament 
Square, the Department of Justice is charged with 
the administration of an Act of Parliament passed in 
1897, intended to keep labourers and workmen from 
the United States from seeking work in Canada. But 
this measure was due to the exigencies of border con- 
troversy. The Dominion Government has no liking 
for it; and Sir Wilfrid Laurier told the House of 
Commons just before the session of 1898 came to an 
end, that after the meeting of the American and 
British commissioners at Quebec, he hoped that it 
would not be any longer necessary to enforce the 
Alien Labour law. The object of the Quebec Con- 
ference was to settle this and half a dozen other 
questions outstanding between the United States and 
Canada, which have long been disturbing both 
countries, especially Canada, which has suffered from 
the friction on the border far more than the United 
States has done. 


Immigration 
into Canada. 





Varieties. 


Heraldry is somewhat at a discount 
nowadays. We say nothing of the crest 
and motto business, though why a man 
cannot go to the Heralds College and get a rough 
sketch of his crest for five shillings instead of paying 
guineas to a stationer, who merely looks up the crest 
of a family of similar name in a book full of misprints, 
as a recent law case has made clear, is a mystery ; 
but in the case of town councils and other corporate 
bodies, armorial bearings of some sort are a con- 
venience if not a necessity. Why then do they not 
get a grant from the proper authority, of which 
perhaps twenty pounds would cover the whole cost, 
instead of designing a little thing of their own which 
costs them quite as much and only makes them 
ridiculous? Take Blackpool, for instance; the 
armorial bearings it has assumed consist of a swallow 
in full flight over a shield which is divided into 
quarters, one of which is occupied by a bathing- 
machine—of all things heraldic—another by a view 
of the pier and esplanade, another by five men in a 
boat with all their oars on one side, and the other by 
a most deplorable-looking three-master that seems to 
have drifted into the shield from a drawing on the 
sands. Southend has another delightful arrangement, 
with the pier and beach occupying the top third of the 
shield and a church tower and a well—the prittle well 
probably—sharing the rest between them. Langholm, 
among other etceteras, displays a barley bannock— 
marked BB, that there can be no mistake about it— 
across which is nailed a salt herring, “this being the 
fare with which the natives used to regale themselves !” 
The Crewe arms with their mail-coach and canal-boat 
and so on, and the Ramsbottom engine for a crest, 
have already been mentioned in these pages; but 
Crewe is not the only borough to blazon—we suppose 
itis blazon—a locomotive. Darlington has an engine 
and trucks, and Whitehaven has gone one better in 
having a full mineral train on an embankment, with 
signal cabin and signal complete, this interesting 
subject sharing the escutcheon with a coal-pit! It 
may be said that in many instances in heraldry age 
has given dignity to common things, but surely 
bathing-machines, pleasure piers, railway trains, and 
collieries are beyond the limits of reasonableness. 
Some of the simpler novelties may pass. Stoke, for 
example, is not so out of the way with its three jugs 
and a potter’s wheel, nor is Bury with its anvil and 
shuttles, nor Yarmouth with its three lions cut off 
short and joined on to the tail ends of three bloaters ; 
but the last two are, we believe, official grants.—J. G. 


Corporation 
Heraldry. 


A correspondent writes: “In the 
Oversea Notes of the LEISURE HOUR 
for March 1898, I saw a brief notice of 
acertain fence on the Mexican border, in which it 
was stated that this fence was seventy-five miles in 


Is it the longest 
fence in the 
world ? 


length, and probably the longest in the world. The 
Statement at once struck me as being altogether 
erroneous, and to make certain that it was so I im- 
mediately wrote to’ a leading Australian weekly 
journal, and learnt that there is a fence five hundred 
miles long running along the Southern boundary of 
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Queensland from the South Australian border to the 
M‘Intire River. It was put up by the Queensland 
Government for the purpose of keeping out rabbits, 
which are a serious plague in New South Wales and 
Victoria, and is constructed with first-class wire net- 
ting.—JOHN FOREMAN. 


** Rockhampton. 


“ P.S.—I have drawn a rough sketch (to scale) 
showing the relative position of the fence.” 


We have before us a beautiful copy 
of Virgil, printed by the elder Didot 
exactly a century ago. It has fine 
illustrations, and is printed in the style which long 
made the house of Didot so famous. The date is given 
1798, but also it is given as year 5 of the French 
Republic, when the First Consul was Napoleon, after- 
wards the great Emperor. It is interesting to handle 
this book in 1898, after the manifold changes of 
France during the century of its history.—1. M. 


Virgil by F. 
Didot, 1798. 


Mr. Munro, one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools for Scotland, has not a high 
idea of the literary proficiency of the young ladies 
in training for teachers of Elementary Schools. Here 
is what he says in the Blue Book just issued: 
“ Anything more pitiful than the explanations given 
of the first eight lines of Byron’s ‘ Destruction 
of Sennacherib’s Army’ to a sixth standard class 
it would hardly be possible to conceive. For 
example, ‘The Assyrian’ was identified as General 
Wolfe; ‘his cohorts’ : 


Bad Teaching. 


were variously explained as 
his armour, his shoulder-straps, his eyes, his clothes, 
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the eyes of the wolf, etc.; the ‘sheen of their spears’ 
was the handle of their spears, the covering of them, 
the case in which they were put, the shze/d or bag in 
which they were carried, etc.; ‘the stars on the sea’ 
(of Galilee) was explained as the lights of the steamers 
and ships; ‘the blue wave rolls nightly’ was supposed 
to refer to the tide, because the tide was caused by the 
moon, and the moon only shines at night ! 

“ Only three or four out of the whole could give an 
account of the story. A very few indicated indirectly 
that they knew the story, but certainly three hundred 
of the whole seem to have heard of it for the first 
time.”—A. MACDONALD, Durris School, Aberdeen. 


Sir Arthur Hodgson, of Clopton, one 
Pe Folio of the Trustees of Shakespeare’s House 
Shakespeare 
given tothe and Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, lately 
eg bought and presented to the Memorial 
Foe: thoy ee Hall at Stratford-on-Avon a copy of the 
first folio edition of Shakespeare. He 
paid £585 for this. It isa right noble and welcome gift. 
The portrait of the poet by M. Droeshout is acknow- 
ledged to be a correct likeness, equalled only by the bust 
in the Church. The father of M. Droeshout wasa Dutch 
artist, and it was the custom in those days to have 
portraits engraved by him, as was that in the folio of 
Shakespeare’s works. The portrait bears the initials of 
the Dutch engraver. Mr. Bressington, Curator of the 
Library and Museum, may well be proud of this 
addition to the treasures under his charge. The 
visitors to Shakespeare’s House and Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage have been more numerous than ever this past 
year, of all nationalities, and all sorts and conditions 
of men and women. The funds, as given in the 
annual report for 1897, are in a most prosperous state. 
Sir H. Irving says that notwithstanding the multiplica- 
tion of dramatic pieces in our day, the popularity of 
the dramas of Shakespeare is not lessened. There are 
at least three places where his plays are now regularly 
to be seen in action. All the more, the wonder is that 
the great man’s simple desire was to return at last to his 
native place, and live quietly as a citizen of Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


Birmingham has two excellent devices 

Fire Brigade for preventing its engines running short 
Novelties. 

of water. At several of the street corners 

it has underground tanks, or “ fire wells” as they are 

called. These wells are built of blue bricks in 

Portland cement mortar, the bottoms being of the 


same materials on a foundation of Portland cement . 


concrete, while the covering is of similar concrete laid 
between steel joists, the interior being lined with 
Portland cement and sand, finished smooth. Each well 
is nine feet long, four feet wide, and six feet deep, and 
holds about 1,350 gallons, a six-inch pipe being taken 
off the main, provided with a sluice valve to regulate 
the inflow, and there are two inlets with cast-iron 
covers designed so as to open easily. The wells are 
watertight and always kept full of water. Another 


source of supply for the steamers is provided by the 
four public baths, openings for suction pipes having 
been made into each of the baths, and spare lengths 
of pipe being kept in readiness for immediate use. 





VARIETIES. 





There has been some talk of the introduction of fire 
wells into London, and the system of using the baths 
as auxiliary tanks might very well be adopted every- 
where.—J. G. 


A Mail A few weeks ago there died in Oakley 
Coachman’s Street, Chelsea, a man of many friends, 
Funeral. Edwin Fownes, familiarly known as 
Father Fownes. He was one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, of the drivers of mail coaches in the days 
before the railways, when coaching was a business and 
not an amusement as it is now. He was handling the 
reins when William the Fourth was king, and was 
the driver of the Portsmouth mail to and from Lon- 
don at the time of that monarch’s death. Fownes had 
a remarkable funeral. Nearly all the coaches in 
London were there in procession: the Vivid, the 
Venture, the Old Times, the New Times, the Present 
Times, the Perseverance, the Rocket, the Sportsman, 
the Tally-ho, the Age, and others, the guards of all in 
full livery with crape armlets and black gloves, and, 
besides, there were a large number of private coaches. 
Such an array of four-in-hands has never before been 
seen at a funeral. Even the display of flowers was 
distinctive, for among the pile of wreaths and crosses 
was a whip of white flowers and a coach of marigolds 
and mignonette.—J. G. 


The Sun rises at Greenwich on the 
Ist day at 5h. 14m. in the morning, and 
sets at 6h. 46m. in the evening ; on the 
11th he rises at 5h. 30m., and sets at 6h. 23m., and on 
the 21st he rises at 5h. 46m., and sets at 6h.om. He 
will be vertical over the equator about 1 o’clock on 
the morning of the 23rd, which will therefore be the 
day of the equinox, though it will scarcely differ from 
the 22nd in the equality of length of day and night 
over the world. The Moon enters her Last Quarter 
at toh. 51m. on the evening of the 7th ; becomes New 
at tom. past midnight on the 15th ; enters her First 
Quarter at 2h. 39m. on the morning of the 23rd; and 
becomes Full at 11h. 11m. on the night of the 29th. 
She will be in apogee or farthest from the Earth about 
half-past 9 o’clock on the evening of the 9th, and in 
perigee, or nearest us, a little before 6 o’clock on the 
morning of the 25th. There will be no eclipses or 
special phenomena of importance visible this month. 
The planet Mercury will be at greatest western elonga- 
tion from the Sun on the 21st, and will about that time 
be visible in the morning, situated in the constellation 
Leo. Venus is increasing in brilliancy as an evening 
star, and at greatest eastern elongation from the Sun 
on the 21st, but, on account of her great and increasing 
southern declination, she sets throughout the month 
only about an hour after sunset. Mars is in Gemini, 
and rises between 10 and 11 o'clock at night ; he will 
be in conjunction with the Moon on the afternoon of 
the gth, and occulted by her a little before setting, but 
the phenomena will not be visible on account of day- 
light. Jupiter sets now soon after the Sun, and will 
scarcely be visible either this month or next. Saturn 
is still to be seen in the south-western part of the sky 
in the evening, about six degrees to the north of the 


bright red star Antares in the constellation Scorpio. 
W. T. LYNN. 


Astronomical 
Notes for 
September. 
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FOUR SUMMER SEARCH QUESTIONS. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF NOTABLE 
TOURISTS. 

(NOT FOR COMPETITION.) 


Identify the places described and give the name oj 
author and of the book in which each quotation is to 
be found. 


1. “ The principal productions of these towns,” . . . 
“appear to be soldiers, sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps, 
officers, and dockyard men. The commodities chiefly 
exposed for sale in the public streets are marine stores, 
hard-bake, apples, flat-fish, and oysters.” 


2. “I descended a little on the side of that delicious 
vale, surveying it with a secret kind of pleasure 
(though mixed with my other afflicting thoughts), to 
think that this was all my own, that I was king and 
lord of all this country indefeasibly, and had a right 
of possession ; and if I could convey it I might have 
in it inheritance as completely as any lord of a manor 
in England. I saw here abundance of cocoa trees, 
orange and lemon, and citron trees, but all wild, and 
very few bearing any fruit, at least, not then.” 


3. “I am usually very calm over the displays ot 
nature; but you will scarce believe how my heart 
leapt at this. It was like meeting one’s wife. I had 
come home again—home from unsightly deserts to the 
green and habitable corners of the earth. Every 
spire of pine along the hilltop, every trouty pool along 
that mountain river, was more dear to me than a blood 
relation. Few people have praised God more happily 
than I did . . . not I only, but all the passengers on 
board threw off their sense of dirt and heat and 
weariness and bawled like schoolboys, and became 
new creatures within and without. The sun no longer 
oppressed us with heat, it only shone laughingly along 
the mountain side, until we were fain to laugh ourselves 
with glee. At every turn we could see farther into the 
land and our own happy futures. At every town the 
cocks were tossing their clear notes into the golden 
air, and crowing for the new day and the new country. 
For this was indeed our destination ; this was ‘the 
good country’ we had been going to for so long.” 

4. “Thus should her towers be raised—with vicinage 


Of clear bold hills, that curve her very streets, 
As if to vindicate ’mid choicest seats 






Of art, abiding Nature’s majesty ; 
And the broad sea beyond in calm or rage 
Chainless alike, and teaching Liberty.” 


SINGLE SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIG 
1. “ Preserver of my father, now of me, 
The medicine of our house, how shall we do?” 
2. “keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key.” 
. “Haply a woman’s voice may do some good, 
When articles too nice be stood upon.” 


w 


4. “I will play the swan, 
And die in music.” 
5. “it is now our time, 
That have stood by and seen our wishes prosper 
To cry, good joy : Good joy, my lord and lady !’ 
6. “I think he only loves the world for him.” 


THE WHOLE. 


“The. . . thou hast and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to your soul with hoops of steel.” 


The initial letters of the speakers of each of the 
quotations spell the whole—the missing word in the 
last quotation. This Acrostic is not for competition. 
Answers to Second Series appear next month. 


ANSWERS FOR JULY (see p. 611). 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC (AMERICA). 
AMERIGO’S not lost to fame, 
To MExIco the white man came, 
In Arctic lands are ESQUIMAUX, 
The ROCKIES tower amid the snows, 
The INDIAN’S power is of the past, 
COLUMBUS reached the goal at last, 
AMAZON flows through forests tall, 
AMERICA comprises all. 


A. H. THOMPSON, Endcliffe, Henbury, Bristol. 


TEA-TABLE Topics.—The prize this month goes to 
Mrs. WALESBY Newmarket, Auckland, New Zea- 
land. 





Tike FIRESIDE CLUB. 


TEA-TABLE TOPICS. 


Contributions for this column are invited from our 
readers. See rules in previous tssues. 


Many people are of opinion that the 
superstitious odium attached to this 
number is merely talk. But the sub- 
joined facts prove that the prejudice is deep-seated. 
1. In Paris no house is numbered 13. 2. This number 
is very generally omitted in affixing numbers to the 
cabins of passenger ships, or to the bedrooms in hotels. 
3. It finds no acceptance in a public lottery. 4. The 
Turks have expurgated the numeral from their lexicon. 
(This last is very curious, suggesting some reason 
besides the commonly received Christian one for so 
widespread a dislike of the number 13.)—H. E. W. 


Unlucky 
Thirteen. 


A propos of the vitality of the super- 
Stition, it is interesting to note the con- 
cession made to it in the travelling 
arrangements of Barnum and Bailey’s great show. 
At every halt the boxes belonging to the multitude of 
performers are arranged in long numbered rows. 
The order is always the same, and each knows his 
own number, and can at once get at his properties. 
Ten, eleven, twelve, /welve-and-a-haif, fourteen, fifteen, 
and so on the numbers run. No one, it seems, would 
permit his box to be labelled thirteen, but twelve-and- 
a-half is as popular as any other number in the rows! 

CRITIC, 


Twelve-and-a- 
half. 


People who keep droning on upon 
one subject for a length of time are 
generally considered bores. But there 
are worse than these, there are skipjack talkers, who flit 
about from one subject to another, making upon each 
the most trite and obvious remark, and then going off 
to something else. They exhaust nothing but their 
hearer’s patience, bringing up topics fresh and fresh, 
as they do hot potatoes in Ireland, long before the first 
supply is consumed.—us. A. G. 


Skipjack 
Talkers. 


Who has not tried to read out of 

Reading out of , ‘ j 
py doors at some time or other, and who 
succeeds? ‘Take a book to the beach 
by all means. Scoop a sand-seat and settle yourself 
comfortably. Ere you have turned many pages the sun 
shines so dazzlingly on the paper you are half-blinded. 
Poise your umbrella at a proper angle for shade, and 
the breeze, after some intermittent impatient tugs, 
will suddenly twitch it away and send it scuttering 
across the sands, to anchor in a briny pool. Still 
persevere, and the sun will burn your neck as you try to 
read in your own shadow, or wrap himself in cloud and 
leave you chilly; the breeze will sift mischievous 
handfuls of sand between the pages, or playfully turn 
them before you are ready. In the garden you fare 
no better. Some adventurous spinner from a branch 
far overhead swings at the end of his invisible thread 
across your field of vision. The increasing hum of a 
ground bee, louder, angrier, more puzzled every 
moment, as he circles round you, makes you suspect 
his home is in the bank you lean against. Little 
wingéd things alight on the open pages, tiny spiders 
hurry fatally in between the closed ones. Nature, in 
effect, whether on shore or in the garden, puts her 


hand over your book and forbids its counter claim. 
“ Read me,” she implies. Or, if you are too tired to 
study her wonders, at least accept her soothing, 
breathe her large air, share her rest. Submit yourself 
to her spell, “annihilating,” as Andrew Marvell said 
in his Garden poem, “ all that’s made, To a green 
thought, in a green shade.”—DAPHNE. 


CHESS PROBLEMS IN THREE MOVES. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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WHITE. 
6 + 10= 16 pieces. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


By R. E. LEAN. 
BLACK 2. 
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White to mate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM ON P. 680. 


Black 2 pieces. 
White 

. _Kt—Bz7. 

. O—Kt8 (ch). 

. Kt—Q6 (mate). 


Kt—B7. 


White 8 pieces. 
White Black 
. Kt—B7. K x Kt 
. Q—B8 (ch). K—R4 
. O—Bs (mate). 
. Kt—B7. 5 
. Kt—Q6. . O—Kg4 (ch). 
. Q—KS8 (mate). Kt—Q6 (mate) 
Or 2. K—R4; 3. Kt—B6 (mate). 


Black 
K—Kt3 
K—By4! 


P—R4 
KxQ 


K—K3 
Any 








